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PREFACE. 



A WISH has been expressed that the case of England against 
Home Eule should be presented in a cheap and popular form, 
and thus be brought to the knowledge of readers who may have 
neither time nor inclination to follow out into its details the 
whole of a lengthy and (at times) technical line of argument. 
The great kindness of a friend has made it possible for me 
to meet this desire. This book is a rendering rather than an 
abridgment of the work of which it contains the substance. 
It reproduces the leading ideas of my argument against Home 
Rule. It, however, curtails many subsidiary considerations 
and omits much reasoning of a purely legal character. Any 
reader, therefore, who wishes to study in detail the objections, 
which from a lawyer's point of view can be brought against 
Mr. Gladstone's policy generally, and particularly against the 
Gladstonian constitution, must still seek for them in the 
original work. 

A. V. Dicey. 

All Souls' College, Oxford. 
April, 1887. 
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WHY ENGLAND MAINTAINS THE UNION. 



INTKODUCTION. 

1, Aim op the Work. 

The aim of this book is to consider from a purely English point of 
view the policy of Home Bule, and to show that any system of 
Home Eule, whatever its form, would be at least as much opposed 
to the vital interests of England as would be the national inde- 
pendence of Ireland. I propose with this object to consider, (1) the 
real meaning of Home Kule ; (2) the principal English arguments 
in favour of that policy ; (3) the three possible types of it which are 
seriously proposed for our adoption in Ireland; (4) the certain 
evils and the possible counter-balancing advantages of Separation ; 
(5) the difficulties and the duty of maintaining the Union. 

My endeavour will be to make this survey without any appeal to 
prejudice, passion, or sentiment, and with the calmness which a 
scientific constitutionalist should display in weighing the merits of 
any other proposed alteration in our form of government. 

2. To WHOM Addressed. 

There is, indeed, one class of those who advocate Home Rule to 
whose purpose this method of handling the question is irrelevant. 

Nationalists who believe that the salvation of Ireland depends 
upon her taking her place among independent States may with 
perfect fairness accept Home Eule simply as a step towards the 
independence of their country, on the maxim that half a loaf is 
better than no bread. This position is one of which no man has 
any cause to feel ashamed. Considering the misery that has marked 
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the connecidon between England and Ireland, Nationalists may not 
nnnatnrally think that the happiest thing for the weaker country 
would be complete separation. That opinion is in my own judg- 
ment, as in that of most Englishmen, and it may be added in that 
of the wisest foreign observers, erroneous ; but fairness requires 
the admission that it is an opinion which a man may hold and act 
upon without incurring the charge either of folly or of wickedness. 

To Nationalists, however, these pages are not addressed. They 
are intended for Home Bulers who really regard the policy of Home 
Bule as wise and good in itself and for its own sake ; or else for 
Unionists who, while firmly believing that the whole State will 
suflfer by any attempt to tear 13^ the Treaty of Union, are yet unable 
to give for ilie fiEdth that is in them as strong grounds of reason as 
they would desire. 

English advocates of Home Eule, perceiving that the English 
people will not consent to Irish independence except under com- 
pulsion, appear to regard Home Bule as a reasonable compromise 
between the just claims of Englishmen to secure the prosperity of 
Great Britain and the greatness of the British Empire on the one 
hand, and on the other the legitimate desire of Irishmen for national 
independence. If, however, it be true, as I shall endeavour to show, 
that Home Bule is more dangerous to England than Irish inde- 
pendence, then the hope of advantage from any such compromise 
falls to the ground. 

3. Possible Objections to Method. 

Three objections may be made to the manner in which I propose 
to deal with this subject. 

(a) Too Abstract, 

I. The first of these objections is, that the abstract and logical 
manner here adopted of considering the problem is better fitted for 
a university class-room than for the living world of contemporary 
politics. This method has, however, its own special advantages. 
It is, in the first place, very desirable to turn away our minds from 
the crowd of personal, temporary, and trivial questions which have 
at bottom no real bearing on the points at issue. The conduct or 
character of individual legislators, which occupy so large a space 
in the discussions of the day, do not affect the merits or demerits 
of their enactments. An unwise measure will not become a bene- 
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ficial law because its author is a saint or a patriot. A statesman- 
like law will not turn out a curse to the country because it is 
defended by an intriguer or a traitor. We can all see that this is 
so if we look back to the controversies of the last generation. The 
personalities of fifty or sixty years ago are reduced before our eyes 
to their real pettiness. There is no small advantage in judging the 
policy of 1887 in the spirit and by the standards which every man 
of sense applies to the policy of 1832. 

In the second place, the effect of fixing the attention almost 
exclusively upon the probable effects of Home Kule is to avoid the 
errors which arise from mixing with a dispute, bitter enough in 
itself, the poisonous venom of historical recrimination, and the 
delusions arising out of the habit of personifying nations. The 
calamities, the mistakes, and the crimes which marked each scene 
in the tragedy of Irish history afford to both sides inexhaustible 
matter of mutual reproach. But to evoke^the spectres^ past ages >/ 
is not the way to assuage our present enmltiea^-^aad^iiainveskga- 
tion into the „compjaraiive^JBacfaQess „of_ the_ crmes . of by-gone 
generations can remove the difficulties of practical statesmanship. 
^I5S355Sa[BsSOt!WcEjBu^^ the barbarities bf 

insurgent Catholics and the retaUatgry. .severity of Protestant 
victors two centuries ago, can but add a new element of confusion 
tOBSIlnnJaoil of "^Iitl^ little light 

on the practical question, whether it be expedient at the present 
day that the local affairs of Ulster should be dealt with by a 
Parliament sitting at Dublin, or whether members from Ireland 
should have seats at Westminster. Kecrimination adds nothing 
to knowledge, and disturbs the judgment of statesmen and 
electors. 

But not even the reckless revival of bitter memories which ought 
to be forgotten adds so much to the confusion of the day as does 
the habit of thinking and speaking of England and Ireland as 
though they were two human beings, who, on closing a life-long 
quarrel, might be expected to entertain towards one another such 
feelings of regret, generosity, or gratitude, as might belong to men 
and women, but can only by the boldest of fictions be attributed to 
classes or nations. It is this delusion of personification which 
causes the idea that we should feel personal shame, and consider 
ourselves liable to make or entitled to demand reparation, on 
account of crimes committed by the ancestors, perhaps, of the very 
men to whom that reparation is supposed to be due. It is also the 
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source of such absurd demands as that the Irish Catholics should 
put on sackcloth and ashes for the massacres of 1641 ; or that 
living Irishmen should be grateful for the well-meant, though 
most unsuccessful, efforts made by the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom to govern one-third of that kingdom on sound principles 
of justice. No one expects that Englishmen or Scotchmen should 
feel gratitude for a similar cause, and it would puzzle the wit of 
man to say why one-third of the United Kingdom should be 
expected to entertain feelings never demanded from the other two- 
thirds of it. 

(h) Too much reference to Interest. 

n. The second objection which may be made by a careless 
reader to the form in which the English case against Home Kule 
is here 'stated is, that the habitual reference made throughout 
these pages to national interest as the test or standard of national 
policy has a touch of sordidness and selfishness, and implies that 
statesmanship has nothing to do with morality. Nothing can be 
really more unfounded than this objection, which arises from the 
misunderstanding of the term " interest," when applied to matters 
of national policy. The interest or the welfare of a nation com- 
prises many things which have nothing to do with trade or with 
wealth, and the value of which does not admit of being measured 
in money. The interest, welfare, or prosperity of England includes 
the maintenance of her honour, the performance of her obligations, 
and, above all, the strict performance of every engagement which 
she has undertaken towards countries or individuals. The pro- 
tection, for example, of law-abiding citizens in the enjoyment of 
rights secured to them by law ; the maintenance of peace through- 
out the length and breadth of the Empire; the suppression of 
lawlessness; the strict performance of every promise which the 
State has made to every man or body of men, whether poor or rich, 
whether belonging to the class of labourers, of farmers, or of land- 
lords — the rendering, in short, to every man of his due — are 
things which fall under the head of national interests. On any 
wide view of large public questions, expediency will be found to be 
only another name for justice. It can be neither the interest nor 
the duty of any nation to legislate in a way which produces more 
of suffering than of happiness. A policy opposed to the interests 
\ >f or the welfare of the United Kingdom as a whole, even though it 
^ may appear for a moment to favour some particular portion of the 
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State, is, we may be well assured, a policy opposed not only to 
wisdom, but to justice. 

(c) Too exclusively English, 

m. The third objection which may be made to t he pla n of this 
w o r k iH^that lu luo k trtrg gm^'ISuIe^amly from an Englisfipomt 
of view, and to criticise ii^aOeannglapm the interests or welfare 
of^jngterolTtrt^rapprc^ to 

be tray an'^ Ih^fierence to the w elfare of Irelandi Home Eule, it 
may be said, is a scheme of govemmelTtlBFTrelaiid, which concerns 
the people of Ireland alone, and which should be treated from an 
Irish, not from an English, point of view ; and to consider it in 
any other light is to exhibit in a new form that callous disregard 
by England of Ireland's claims, which has prevented the two 
countries from blending into one community. 

This objection presents my whole method of reasoning in a false 
light. A main reason why an Englishman does well to look at 
Home Rule from an English point of view is, that this mode of 
dealing with the questions between the two countries is, strange as 
the assertion may sound, in itself both the least irritating and the 
fairest. 

Experience of the world tells every man that in the complicated 
aflEairs of private life, involving questions, say, both of money and 
of sentiment, nothing so surely prevents quarrels as to separate in 
the clearest manner possible matters of business from matters of 
feeling. In settling a dispute between A. and B. a great step is 
gained when each of the parties has stated clearly his exact legal 
rights, and his exact pecuniary interest ; not till this has been 
done, does it become possible to consider with advantage what may 
fairly be expected from him as a matter, not of right, but of libe- 
rality. Again, if A. intends to exact his full legal rights from B., 
nothing can be a more irritating defence of his conduct than to say 
that he is acting solely with a view to B/s own good; and no 
manner of claiming his rights causes so little unnecessary vexation 
as to say openly that he demands them because they are his rights, 
and because to demand them is his interest. 

Here, if nowhere else, the rules which apply to private disputes 
apply also to public controversies. If millions of Englishmen 
refuse a request made by millions of Irishmen, by far the least irri- 
tating form of refusal would be open avowal that the reason for 
denying a .separate Parliament to Ireland is our belief that Home 
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Kulo would work irreparable injury both to Great Britain and to 
the British Empire. This assertion has the merit, which even in 
politics is not small, of truth. K the parliamentary independence 
of Ireland threatened no damage to England, it would be granted 
before the end of the year. It is irue ,that Eaglishmen do not 
hfilieifl^ihat it would in the long run be a blessing to Ireland 
X herself; . but it is the'certain' injury to Englandy not. JJi^, doubtful- 
I ' ' ncss of the advantage to Ireland, which really makes EnglisHnien 
o^£Oso^HoflieJ5ule. .For us to oppose it on the ground that it was 
inexpedien t for Irelan< ; T WO^^^d "Rp fn ftftfinmft fhf^t we jare bett er 
judges of what makfiaJSoi-thainie. inti^rffit nf Iretod[^^n arejne 
majority of Irishmen; — aT]_ aflRuroptinn whioh must ftf^nm v^ry 
doubtful to any one who recalls the most obvious facts of Irish 
history^ ttioTieptiisonprorance as to all things Irish prevailing 
even In our educated classes^ 1?^aF caniiot be doubted is, that the 
assartioa -that three nutlions of Irishmen do not tdi diBrst^d ^hat 
is goo4,&r themselves must arouse ihlheir heartsUeep and natural 

anger. 

If Jxidoed the claim of Great Britain to look in this matter of 
Home Eule solely to its effect on British interests meant that because 
England is strong she ought, where her own interests are at stake, 
to reck nothing of justice, it would show a cynical scorn for all 
considerations except the possession of superior power, and would 
kindle just resentment in the soul of every man, whether in 
England or in Ireland, who believes national morality to be more 
than a mere phrase. Even in this case open cynicism might 
excite less disgust than cynicism veiling itself under the mask of 
benevolence; but there is happily in the present instance no 
opposition between truth and justice. 

4. Home Bulk not a Plan for Ireland only, but Bevolution 

FOR Great Britain. 

Home Bule is, no doubt, primarily a scheme for the government 
of Ireland; but it is also much more than this — it is a plan for 
\ ^ /^revolutionising the constitution of the whole United Kingdom. 
There is no unfairness, therefore, in insisting that the prox)osed 
change must not take place if it be adverse to the interests of 
Great Britain. This is merely to say that the welfare of thirty 
millions of citizens must, if a conflict of interests arise, be preferred 
to the interests of five millions of citizens. Home "Rulers, it mnst 
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again and again be repeated, demand, not the national independenc e 
of Ireland, but the maintenance of the con nection between JinglanS 
Knc{ Trft1ft n(\ on othfir terms than thQ«fl''mTifiLiTTST'^innFHft "Xnl;' of 

IJjdoii;^ A Home Buler asks, not for the political sfeparafion, bnt 
f or the po litical partnership of England and IrelanJ^^^^i Jgishes, 
not that ffieSm sijonld T)e ^sotv^] but that i|ie aHicIesof asso- 
ciation s hould be revised. There is l^erefore not the least mifaifness 
in the answ er that no change can be allowed Which, in J^e judgment 
of his assocmtes, is fatal to Hie prospenty of the concern."* 

This is a prosaic way of putting the matter. But at moments of 
revolutionary excitement, wh^i men measure proposed policies 
rather by their wishes than by their experience, it is well to bring 
into relief the business aspect of reforms, and to be reminded that 
government and legislation are matters of reason and judgment, 
not of inclination. 

5. Our only Choice between Sepaeation and Union. 

Nor let any one imagine that the belief, repeatedly avowed in 
these pages, that Home Kule would be as great an evil to England 
as Irish Independence, shows a reckless and unbusinesslike in- 
difference to the perils and losses of Separation. My conviction is 
unalterable that Separation would be to England as well as to Ireland 
a gigantic evil. This is not to deny that there are other evils as 
great or greater. If a man says that he prefers the loss of his 
right hand to the loss of his life, it does not follow that he makes 
light of amputation. My aim is to prove that our choice lies I 
between the Maintenance of the Union and Separation.* 



CHAPTEK I. 
MEANING OF HOME EULE. 

6. Thbee Essential Charagtebistios of Home Bule. 

The policy of Home Kule means the creation in Ireland of repre- 
sentative institutions and responsible govemmeat. Every scheme 
which merits the name of Home Kule must include (1) the creation 

♦ * England's Case against Home Rule,* pp. 1-19, 34-46. 
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nf an TrioVi ■pQ|»iif i Tnf>nt ; (2) _ th.f J^C^^ of the Irish Parliamentjo 
legislate^ within, .it§,p.wu,.£3^bjBie» JBfli Tiabltiial ireeao m from the 
control of the Imperial or British Parliament ; and (3) the habitual 
responsibijity of the Irish executive for its acts to the Irish pec^Je 
or their representatiies. 

In_ these three characteristics lies the essence of Home Bule. 
Without an Irish Parliament, the Irish sentiment of nationality 
could not possibly be satisfied. A Parliament not habitually inde- 
pendent of the British Parliament could not divest the law in 
Ireland of its " foreign garb." An executive not responsible to the 
Irish people could neither carry out the law effectually nor win 
the confidence of the people. 

Two quite different things are often confounded with Home 
Bule, namely : Local Self-government, and National Independence. 



7. Not to be Confounded with Local Selp-Government. 

Local Self-government means the delegation by Parliament to 
local bodies (such, for instance, as town councils, county boards, or 
vestries) of strictly subordinate powers ; — of the power, that is, to 
make bye-laws for definite localities. Such a body, for instance a 
town council, however largely its powers might be increased, must 
always differ essentially from any body which could possibly be 
considered as representing the Irish people. A town council, 
whether of Birmingham or of Belfast, springs from, and is kept 
alive by, the will of Parliament, which would without scruple over- 
rule its acts, should they appear to it to be contrary to the public 
welfare. Extendcd^rigfets of self-jovemment might be given to 
\^ every local body in Ireland without altering the relation between 
I the Irish people and the British Parliament. But to alter that 

relation is the very aim of Home Bule. An Irish Parliament, how- 
ever weak, would necessarily be in 6ome~degree a check upon the 
legislation of the British Parliament. The matter may be summed 
up in one phrase. Local Self-government means the delegation — 
Home Bule, however curtailed, means the surrender — of parliamen- 
tary authority. 

Many English Badicals desire to extend the sphere of Local Self- 
government both in England and Ireland ; and this upon three 
grounds. They think (1) that Local Self-government is in itself a 
benefit ; (2) that Ireland ought, as of right, to have the same insti- 
tutions as England ; (3) that Local or Municipal Self-government 
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will satisfy the real wish of the Irish people. The first of these 
grounds is probably unsotuid ; the other two are certainly so. 

(a) Which is Good or Bad according to Circumstances, 

In the first place, Local Self-government, like most political 
institutions, is a good thing or a bad thing according to circum- 
stances. It is probably a good thing in Birmingham ; it was some 
fifty years ago a good thing in Massachusetts; it may perhaps 
prove a good thing in an English county. It is not admirable at 
New York ; it works less well than it once did in New England ; 
it does not produce very good effects in London parishes ; it is not 
at all suited for modem France. It is true that where self- 
government flourishes, society is in a sound state. It is n otjrue 
thatjielf-govemment produces a sound state of society. The first 
^"^liiti]\?yT^T/'!° fVT^'^Jlt J^^^^^^^y"'*^"^'^'"^ classes. 

The rkh must be the gi»4eft^tha POOX4.JJ1&42QOIL ji^ trust 

in-JJia.xich» High public ^irit, a^hatred-oLaotfeery^^ trust and 
g22^wiy ^between rich and poor, are the feelings which make gdod 
Lineal or Municipal Government possible. Do these rare aSd 
"^mirn^^^ /»/^7i/iifinTifl ovigf in Irelam2~It as butjjoo clear that 
they do not. If they did, our difficulties would be at ah end. 
Had a genuine d^ffe"ioF133^g'ovemment 15©6ir ^^Xpressed by the 
Irish themselves, good sense would require that the experiment 
should at once be tried. But no such wish has in fact been put 
forward by the Irish people. 

(6) Not necessarily Applicable to loth Countries. 

Secondly, the notion that every part of the United Kingdom 
ought to have the same institutions arises very much from 
forgetting that the right of each portion of the people to make its 
wishes heard is not the same thing as the right to have them 
granted. All parts of the country must be governed as the whole 
of the State deems best ; but while every part should be allowed a 
voice to make known its wants, it does not follow that every part 
should have the institutions it prefers; still less, that all parts 
should have the same institutions. No one thinks it necessary 
that English laws should apply to Scotland, or Scotch laws to 
England. English tenants might in many cases think the pro- 
visions of the Irish Land Act a boon, but that is no sufficient 
reason for applying them to England. Our true watchwords should 

be, not " equality, similarity, and simultaneity," but " unity of 

' - ^- ^- 
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government, equality of political rights, diversity of institutions." 
Unless we keep this in mind we shall commit a doable fault. We 
shall not really deal with Ireland as with England, for to deal in 
the same manner with societies in different conditions is in truth 
to treat them differently ; and, what is more important, we shall 
not thus succeed in removing those peculiar evils which are the 
result of Ireland's peculiar and disastrous history. 

(c) Not what wovld satisfy Irish people. 

Thirdly. XiQCa^^elfrgpyemment could not satisfy the Irish 
people. It may be an excellent thing in'its~' way, bf iHt jfi n^ t^^ 
thing -the* Irish wish'for.Eagligh. reformers favour LocaLfielf- 
govemment because it would not check the authority of the Bntish 

V Parliament ; Home Buleradesm Home £uk pnecieely because it 

» must check Imperial legislation.* 




8. Akd is Incompatible with National Indefendekoe. 

The other quite distinct idea, which is often confounded with 
that of Home Kule, is that of National Independence. A very 
little reflection will show that these two things are not only 
different, but are actually incompatible with each other. Any 
plan of Home Bule whatever implies that there are matters in 
which Ireland is not to act with the freedom of a separate nation. 
Under the Gladstonian constitution, for example, Ireland would 
have no voice in foreign affairs, and no power to raise an army or 
endow a church ; she would in foct, surrender any claim to the 
rights of a nation in consideration of receiving a certain number 
of State-rights. There is nothing unreasonable or unfair in this 
claim for new terms of partnership; but it is of course quite 
inconsistent with a claim for a dissolution of partnership, or, in 
/ other words, for National Independence. The advocates of Home 
Rule (naturally enough) confuse the matter by dwelling on different 
aspects of it at different times. When they wish to show how 
small would be the sacrifice to England, they represent Home Rule 
as little more than a form of Local Self-Government. When they 
vnsh to insist on the blessings it would bring to Ireland, they all 
but describe it as Independence. Yet it is idle to expect from 
State-rights the kind of new life and spirit which is sometimes 
roused among a people by the responsibility of a separate 
nationality. 



* i 
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CHAPTER II. 

ENGLISH ARGUMENTS IN FAVOUR OP HOME RULE. 

9. Strength of Home Rule Movement lies in Demogbatio 

Sentiment. 

For the first time in the course of English history, national policy 
has passed under the sway, not so much of democratic convictions, 
as of a far stronger power— democratic sentiment. The condition 
of public sentiment which has allowed the Home Rule movement 
to wax so rapidly strong is peculiar, but may perhaps not prove to 
be transitory. Every idea which can rightly or wrongly be called 
popular commands just now ready assent. Amongst such ideas 
are some of the best characteristics of the age— such as the detesta- 
tion of inhumanity ; the distrust in violent methods of government ; 
the dislike to anything which savours of indifference to the wishes 
or callousness to the wants of the people; the conviction that 
property has at least as many duties as rights; and the faith, 
inspired rather by compassion than by reason, that the toiling mul- 
titudes can and must be made to share in the prosperity and the 
luxuries created in great part by their ceaseless labour. But these 
feelings are mixed with many others of a more doubtful, not to say 
of an ignoble, kind; such as that the voice of the majority is tho 
voice of God ; that it is a folly, if not a crime, to resist any wide- 
spread phase of belief or of passion ; or that any body of persons 
claiming to be united by a sense of nationality possesses an inherent 
and divine right to be treated as an independent community. 
Many of these notions are radically inconsistent with one another. 
Popular sympathies, moreover, blend in the minds of modern 
Englishmen with feelings of a much less generous and a much less 
respectable order. Dislike of trouble ; hatred to the performance 
of arduous public duties ; a growing indifference to ordinary com- 
mon-place ideas of law and justice ; contempt for the legal rights of 
individuals whenever these rights clash for a moment with the 
ease or interest of the public; — these and other feelings springing 
at once from the best and from the lowest parts of human nature, 
blend in a current of democratic sentiment which predisposes large 
bodies of Englishmen towards acquiescence in the Home Rule 
mov^uent. 
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10. Feeling must be Justifiable by Beason. 

To say that the Home Kule movement in England derives its 
force from the condition of public feeling is not to show that the 
policy of Home Knle is unwise, still less that it is imlikely to be 
adopted by the nation. Masses of human beings must generally, 
and individuals must often, trust to the guidance of feeling. The 
difference between the sentiment which ought, and the sentiment 
which ought not, to determine national conduct is that the one 
can, and the other cannot, be justified upon grounds of reason and 
experience. 

11. Aboxjmekts of Home Bulebs. 

From this law of human nature Home Bulers have, it must 
fairly be said, no wish to escape. Their influence is due to the 
condition of public sentiment ; but they justify their policy by 
arguments, the most important of which we will proceed to examine 
under the six following heads :— The argument from foreign expe- 
rience ; the argument from the will of the Irish people ; the argu- 
ment from the lessons of Irish history; the argument from the 
virtues of self-government ; the argument from the necessity for 
Coercion Acts ; the argument from the inconvenience to England 
of refusing Home Bule to Ireland. 

^ I.~FBOM FOBEIGN EXPEBIENCE. 

Something more or less like Home Bule has been tried in a good 
many foreign countries, and- it is supposed by many to have been 
successful in cementing imion in spite of opposing tendencies. It 
is, therefore, supposed to be well calculated to solve the Irish pro- 
blem. The principal instances quoted are the American Union, the 
Swiss Confederacy, our own Colonies, the German Empire, and the 
Dual system of Austria and Hungary. The proposals that we should 
adopt Federal institutions, like those of America or Switzerland, or 
place Ireland in the position of a Colony, such as, for instance, 
Canada or Victoria, will be considered presently, in the chapter on 
the Forms of Home Bule. It will be enough at the present moment 
to point out the reasons which forbid us to apply the examples of the 
German Empire, and the Austro-Hungarian system to our own case. 

12. Principal Instances. 

The most prominent fact in German history is, that until quite 
lately, the many and various German States had never been poli- 
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ideally one nation. It is the popular passion for unity which has 
compelled the formation of a united German Empire. This force 
is continually on the increase. Bismarck tolerates the existence of 
Parliaments, but not of parliamentary government. German Liberals 
submit to the evils of personal rule because they feel it to be 
necessary to the unity of the Empire. 

The United Kingdom, on the other hand, has been united for 
nearly a century ; and for almost two centuries has, in fact, been 
subject to one sovereign Parliament. We are advised to dissolve 
the United Kingdom into a Confederacy, because Germany through 
a clumsy form of Confederacy is growing into a United Empire. 
What is a sign of growth in the one case would be a sign of decay 
in the other. We might as well regard the childishness of old age 
with the hopes belonging to early childhood. 

The Austro-Hungarian Dual system is rather a permanent 
alliance than a union between Austria and Hungary. At its head 
is the Emperor-King. He is in both countries a true ruler; in 
Austria an almost despotic one. The Emperor-King rules with 
the help of what may be roughly called three Parliaments. (1) The 
Hungarian Diet, to which the Hungarian ministers, appointed by 
the monarch as King of Hungary, are responsible. (2) The 
Imperial Parliament, or Eeichs-Kath, to which the Imperial 
ministry is nominally responsible— though in fact the Austrian 
Premier chiefly depends for his authority upon the will of the 
Emperor. (3) The so-called Delegations. These are two com- 
mittees of sixty members each, elected by and from the members of 
the Hungarian Diet and the Imperial Parliament, and, when once 
elected, exercising with the Emperor supreme authority with regard 
to common finance, common military matters, and foreign affairs. 
These two committees in general debate separately, sitting alter- 
nately at Vienna and at Pesth ; they may, however, have a common 
meeting, in which case the number of deputies present on each 
side must be equal. The majority in such a meeting finally settles 
any disputed question. 

13. Inapplicable fbom Diffebence of Ciboumstanoes. 

It is obvious that this system could not bo precisely copied in 
any possible constitutional arrangements between England and 
Ireland. The whole circumstances of Austria and Hungary differ 
so widely from those of England and Ireland, that we can scarcely 
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consider their political system as adapted to afford any light upon 
our present difficulty. 

On the whole, continental experience tends to show that Federal- 
ism is a stage towards, not a stage away from, national unity ; and 
that it requires for success the existence of a strong central 
authority. The whole tendency of modern civilisation flows 
towards the creation of great States. National Unity is the watch- 
word of the age. This is scarcely a reason for breaking up the 
United Kingdom. 



n,— FEOM THE WILL OF THE lEISH PEOPLE. 

Eighty-six representatives of the Lrish people represent the wish 
of Ireland for Home Eule. It is said that we cannot, under a 
parliamentary system of government, go behind the result of an 
election ; that Ireland must therefore be considered as wishing for 
Home Kule; and that, "since popular government means govern- 
ment in accordance with the wishes of the people, the Irish wish 
for an Irish Parliament must be considered as decisive." 
; A good d ealinlght -b e ^JBa i d aa ta thp. gnfistiflnJiQw. for the present 
y lyish members do actually represent the wish of the Irish jeople. 
But we wiU assume that theydo so, 

We might ioieet this argument by saying — "Since popular 
government means government in accordance with the will of the 
majority, the wish to maintain the Union expressed by the vast 
majority of the United Kingdom (including, by the way, a million 
or more of the inhabitants of Ireland) must be considered as 
decisive." 

But a question involving the welfere of millions cannot wisely 
"be treated as a mere logical dispute. The importance of the con- 
tradiction between these two statements is, that it forces us to 
observe that whether it be or be not true that the will of the 
majority should be sovereign, that principle cannot be appealed to 
for the settlement of a dispute between two bodies, turning 
entirely upon the question which of them is the body, the majority 
of which has a right to sovereignty. The majority of the citizens 
of the United States were opposed to secession ; the majority of the 
citizens of the Southern States, were in favour of secession. To 
try to settle their dispute by appealing to the sovereignty of the 
, majority was to beg the very question at issue— the question, 
i. namely, which of the two majorities was to be sovereign. 
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14 Two Kational Convictions tjndeblting Claim. 

It would, however, be unjust to the argument in question to 
dwell upon any such logical contradictions. Under the claim that 
the form of Constitution to be maintained in Ireland should be 
decided by the wish of the Irish people lie two rational convictions. 

(a) Claim of Ireland to he a Nation, 

The first is, that a body of human beings whose common country 
and common history have inspired them with a feeling of common 
nationality, have at least a strong claim to be governed as a separate 
nation. 

This doctrine of nationality is not the same thing as the 
doctrine of the supremacy of the majority. It cannot be indis- 
criminately applied; and it was denied both in practice and in 
theory (and in the judgment of most English Liberals denied justly 
and righteously) by the Northern States of America when appealed 
to by the Southern States. For the purpose of the Home Kulers 
it proves too much. If the Irish people are a nation, this may 
give them a right to independence ; but it can never give them a , 
moral claim to dictate the particular terms of Union with England. ^C 

(J) Claim that Law should not oppose National Conscience, 

The second conviction underlying the formula of the " sove- 
reignty of the people " is that institutions derive their life, and 
laws their constraining power, not from the will of the lawgiver, 
or from the strength of the army, but from their correspondence 
with the permanent wishes and habits of the people. Home Eule 
meaius^ J^may be said, the application to Ireland of the ve^^jrin- 
p jpifi on wh ioli} tbfl y.ngb'fll], r!nintjjfTif.Tnn rcsts— that a people must 
|)e ruled in accordance with their own peraianeht Ideas of right 
and of justice; and that unless this be' done, law, because it 
commands no loyalty, ensures no obedience. 

15. Tras Abgumbnt eeallt an Appeal to Histoby. 

This argument, which derives its force from an appeal to 
historical experience, and especially to the miserable annals of the 
connection between the two islands which make up the United 
Kingdom, is« in effect, not an ai^ument from the will of the 
people, but one form of the much more serious argument from the 
teadung of Irish history. 
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in. FKOM IRISH HISTORY. 

Appeals to the lessons of the past are too often but a mischieyons 
stirring up of ancient passions. Yet there is no doubt that the 
history of Ireland affords both telling and lawful arguments on 
the side of the Home Rulers. 



16. Continuous Rkoobd op Failubb and Miskby. 

On one point alone, they may fairly say, all who have s^ously 
studied the annals of Ireland are agreed. The history of the 
country is a record of incessant failure on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and of incessant misery on the part of the people. As to 
the guilt of the failure or the cause of the misery, men may and 
do differ ; but of the facts there can be no doubt. Every scheme 
has been tried in turn, and no scheme has succeeded or has even 
produced its natural effects. Oppression of the Catholics has 
multiplied the adherents and strengthened the hold of Catholicism. 
Protestant supremacy, while it lasted, did not lead even to Pro- 
testant contentment ; and the one successful act of resistance to 
English dominion was effected by a Protestant Parliament, sup- 
ported by an army of Volunteers led by a body of Protestant 
officers. The independence gained by a Protestant Parliament 
led after eighteen years to a rebellion so reckless and savage that 
it caused, if it did not justify, the destruction of the Parliament 
and the carrying of the Union. The Act of Union did not lead to 
National Unity ; and a measure which appeared (though it must 
be owned it only appeared) on the face of it to be a copy of the 
law which turned England and Scotland into a common country 
inspired by common patriotism, produced conspiracy and agita- 
tion, and has at last placed England and Ireland further apart 
morally than they stood at the beginning of the century. The 
TYeaty of Union, it was supposed, missed its mark because it was 
not combined with Catholic Emancipation. The Catholics were 
emancipated, but emancipation, instead of producing loyalty, 
brought forth the cry for Repeal. The Repeal movement end&* 
in failure, but its death gave birth to the attempted rebellion of 
1848. Suppressed rebellion begat Fenianism, to be followed in its 
turn by the agitation for Home Rule. It is said, and truly said, 
that the movement relies upon constitutional methods for obtaining 
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redress; but constitutional methods are supplemented by boy- 
cotting, by obstruction, by the use of dynamite. 

17. Hence Irish Disaffection to Law. 

No doubt each of the failures in this long record of guilt and 
disaster, like all other calamities, whether in public or in private 
life, may be explained ; but failure is not the less failure because 
it admits of explanation, and the failure of English statesmanship 
in Ireland has produced the one last and greatest evil which mis- 
government can produce. It has created hostility to the law in 
the minds of the people. The law cannot work in Ireland, because 
the classes whose opinion in other countries supports the action of 
the Courts, are in Ireland, even when not themselves law-breakers, 
in full sympathy with law-breakers. The Home Buler m ay admit 
t hat the error s of British polic y have not arisen from ill-will to the 
Iri^jpeojple. All tjie mo r e strongly ^ he will sayr d5~thi5y'prove 
tl ^t it is impossible for the ParliamqatlSliiZ^ieaT^^ to 

imderstan d or t o provide for Irish needs. The law, he urges, is 
hated m Ireland not because it is unjust, but because it is English. 
The reason, ne say s, why judges, soldiers, or polic emen strive in 
vain to cope with lawlessness is that they are in fact trying to 
enforce not so much the ruie^of Jus t ice a u the s ttpreffiacy of 
Eh glandT '^ TSe AuStrtan administration in X/bmMr'dy was hever 
deemed to be bad ; the Austrian rule was hated, not because the 
Austrians were bad rulers, but because they were foreigners. We 
are told upon high authority that t he law in Irel andLsQgl£&.beliQre 
thejgeople in a " foreign garb." In Ireland, as in Lombardy, say 
the Home EuKirerpermanefiT^Iscontent is caused by the outraged 
sentiment of n ationality. Miseries which flow historically from 
political causes are to be mel^ they say, by political changes. Give 
I reland an i nde pendent Parl iament, say t he Home Eulers; let 
Ireland manage her own affifis, and Englan3rwiirT3e fieedTrogi a 
ta sk whiflh sh e^ought never to have taken tip, because she cannot 
perform it, while you wilf lay upon TjelaruTdutres "which she can 

perform/ '^^if. wTnVTi cTi^ haa yipvpy yp^; ^P^r pft^Prr- flitT^i^^fl or 

compelled to take up . 

18. Eeal Lessons of Irish History. 

This argument undoubtedly contains a large amount of truth, 
and is supported by high authority. To meet it fairly we must 
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survey the broad phenomena of Irish history, and consider what 
are the inferences which they really warrant. We must dismiss 
from our minds the notion, naturally fostered by common modes of 
speech, that England and Ireland are two persons indiyidually and 
permanently responsible for the crimes and follies of past ages. 
We must be on our guard against taking it for granted that when 
anything goes wrong in national affairs there is always some man 
or men upon whom the blame can be fixed, as a murderer may be 
held guilty of murder, or a robber of theft. 

We should also remember that the most useful result of the 
study of history is to tone down those historical enmities whose 
bitterness is pcortly caused by forgetfulness of the fact that we can- 
not justly judge the conduct of actors in bygone scenes by a moral 
standard which was not theirs. The moral function of an historian 
is to lessen the hatreds which divide nation from nation and class 
from class, and which at the present moment are doing more to 
prevent real unity between the inhabitants of the two islands 
making up the United Kingdom than do unjust laws or vicious 
institutions. 



19. DiFFEBENT LEVELS AND TtiNDEKOIES OF EkOLAKD AND 

Ibeland. 

The first fact which thrusts itself upon our attention is, that 
England and Ireland have from the first been standing on different 
levels of civilisation, and have moreover tended towards a different 
kind of development. Englishmen seldom understand how singular 
has been the growth of English institutions. They do not perceive 
that the gradual transformation of an aristocratic and feudal society 
into a modem industrial State, while retaining the forms and much 
of the spirit of feudalism, is a process which has hardly a parallel 
in any other European country, and which has owed its success in 
England to most peculiar circumstances. Ireland, on the other 
hand, in spite of the deviations from her natural course caused by 
her connection with a powerful nation, has tended to follow the 
lines of progress pursued by Continental countries, and notably hj 
France. A Frenchman like De Beaumont can understand many 
things in Ireland which puzzle an Englishman ; such, for example, 
as the passion of Irish peasants for the possession of land. To a 
foreign observer, what needs explanation is the social condition of 
England, rather than that of Ireland. He can see at a glance that ' 
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the radical and permanent cause of Irish misery has been the 
plantation in Ireland of an aristocracy and of aristocratic institu- 
tions (especially the Land Laws) foreign to the traditions and 
opposed to the interests of the mass of the people. 



20. EOUB BESULTIKG SOTTBGBS OF TROUBLE* 

From the disparity between the different levels and the opposite 
tendencies of civilisation in England and Ireland, have flowed four 
chief sources of our present troubles. 

(a) Unmitable Parliamentary Institutions. 

First, the system of Parliamentary government, which to 
England has proved so beneficial, has been ill-adapted to the needs 
of Ireland, and this for two chief reasons. It has meant in 
England, government by parties, the result of which is, that 
Ireland at every turn has been sacrificed to party aims'; and it has 
rendered eflScient administration very difficult, a matter of more 
importance than is easily understood without some reference to 
Continental practices. Our English way of managing our local 
affairs is at any rate quite unsuited to a country harassed by 
religious and social feuds, and where the owners of the land are 
not, and cannot be, the trusted guides of the people. 

In some respects the very virtues of Englishmen have hindered 
them from winning the good-will of the Irish. Our great gifts for 
government are combined (as we see elsewhere) with a singular in- / 
capacity for combining subject races into one State. This arises ?\ 
from our respect for privilege, or (what is the same thing) our in- ' 
difference to equality— which, however, to most men seems a form of 
justice. France has shown a power, quite unknown to Englishmen, 
of attaching to herself, by affection, countries which she has annexed 
by force. The explanation is not far to seek. Every country 
annexed by France is governed (whether well or ill) on the same 
principles as the rest of the French dominions. Every French 
Assembly since the Eevolution has included deputies from the 
Colonies. No Colony has ever sent a deputy to Westminster. 

(6) Artificial Suppression of Revolution. 

Secondly, the English connection has brought upon Ireland the 
evils^ belonging to the artificial suppression of revolutions. With 

c 2 
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no fault on either side, this desperate cure for deep-seated disorders 
has been rendered impossible by the position occupied by Great 
Britain, and revolution has been suppressed at the price of 
permanent disorganisation. 

(c) jReligiom Oppression, 

Thirdly, the policy of religious oppression, natural and inevi- 
table in its time, has produced more evil in Ireland than in any 
other European country. It was to each country a grievous mis- 
fortune that England should have been ripe for Protestantism 
when Ireland could hardly eVen understand it. 

(d) Unjust System of Land Tenure. 

Fourthly — and this is the main point to be noted— a system of 
land tenure was introduced into Ireland by James I., which, 
though intended as a beneficial reform, did in fact involve a dis- 
regard of undeniable though indefinite rights, and thus produced 
injustice, litigation, misery and discontent. The rulers of the 
country were influenced by ideas different from those of their 
subjects. Ignorance and want of sympathy worked all the results 
of cruelty and malignity. This failure of justice more than any 
other single cause, has produced the admitted disaffection to the 
law of the land prevailing among large numbers of the Irish 
people. 

21. Mere Severity Powerless to Enforce Law. 

There can be no question as to the existence, nor as to the 
lasting and formidable character, of the opposition existing in 
Ireland between the law of the land and the opinion of the people. 
The result baffles all our efforts to maintain order, because the 
strength of law ultimately lies in the sympathy, or at lowest in the 
acquiescence, of the mass of the people. When the conscience of 
any people permanently opposes the execution of the law, judges, 
constables, and troops become almost powerless. Severity then 
I produces either no effect, or bad effects. Executed criminals are 
\ regarded as heroes or martyrs ; and jurymen and witnesses meet 
"^ ' with the execration, and often with the fate, of criminals. 

22. True Issue on which our Policy must depend. 

But before we can decide what are the inferences to be drawn 
from this undeniable fact of the Irish disaffection to law, we must 
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make quite sure what is its real nature. Does it depend mainly 
on agrarian, or mainly on political causes ? On the true answer 
to this question must depend our right course of policy in 




Ther e seems to be strong reason for the belief ^^ jgr^™^ (V^^ 
grievances aq, in tact, lie ai the root, not only of Irish HEcbntent, r . v> 
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Ireland. 

There 

grievaiM 

buf of Irish ^Itectionlb thelawl^" TOropposi^^ V)0^^ 

u ndoubtedly e xists is not now, and neYerJias-been. general opposi- , qJi> 
tion to law, or eyen general qggosition to English law. Pickpockets ^ 
an gburgl ars are not more numer6i£"m*^Irera£dnKi[an else^ ^jo^ 

and are as eaBlIjrcoiivrcted.' TKe persons wbo either escape punish- ^ 
ment, or if punished may count on popular sympathy, are criminals 
whose offences, atrocious and cruel as they commoiJy are, are con- 
nected in popular opinion with political, and at bottom with 
agrarian, questions. ^, 

The feeling of nationality oil the other Jiand has played hnt a ^] 
subordinate part in fomenting or keeping alive Irish discontent. ^^^^ 
^ The Home Eule movement never showed great strength till it ; \ 
V-feegame avowedly a Land Li^agi^e. / """ . J ^^ 

23. Eesxjlt of Histobioal Aboument. " ^ 

History then, if fairly interrogated, gives this result : Historical 
causes have generated in Ireland a condition of opinion which in 
all matters regarding the land impedes that enforcement of law 
which is the primary duty of every civilised government. 

From this fact Home Kulers draw the inference that the law is 
hated because it is foreign, and that Englishmen should surrender 
to Irishmen the effort to enforce legal rights, since this duty is one 
which can be performed by a native, and cannot be performed by 
any English or foreign authority. 

This conclusion is clearly not supported by the premises. If the \ 
source of popular discontent be agrarian, then the right course is 
to amend the land laws, while improving the administrative ^ 
system, and enforcing justice between man and man. If, however, 
it could be shown that the passion for nationality really lay at the 
bottom of Irish discontent, the Home Kule argument would still 
be in a bad way ; for if this be so, the demand must be satisfied (if I 
at all) not by Home Rule, but by independence. < 
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lY.— FEOM THE VIRTUES OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Self-dependence is the source of self-reliance and of self-help. 
Leave Ireland to herself, say the Home Rulers, and Ireland will 
develop the sense of responsibility and the power of self-govern- 
ment. An Irish Prime Minister, they believe, would dare to be 
strong, because he knew himself to be popular; would punish con- 
spirators with a severity unknown to English Governments ; and 
seeing anarchy to be the bane of his country, would not tolerate 
disorder. Boycotters, moonlighters, dynamiters, and assassins would 
find themselves engaged in a contest with the will of the people, 
and being deprived of popular sympathy, would submit to a law 
which was felt to be the expression of the national will. Self- 
government in Ireland means strong government, and strong 
government is the one cure for Irish misery. This line of thought 
has, I believe, won over to the cause of Home Rule many an Eng- 
lish Radical, who detests anarchy even more than he loves liberty. 

24. Which would not be called out by Home Rule. 

Once more it must be repeated that Home Rule is not National 
Independence nor anything like it. It is idle to suppose that the 
position of a member of a Confederacy, or that of a Colonial 
Dependency, would give to Irishmen the sense of independence or 
of responsibility whi6h belongs to a self-governing nation. 

Suppose, however, that the creation of an Irish Government and 
of an Irish Parliament did give to Ireland (even though still in 
many respects dependent on England) such a new sense of power 
and of responsibility as would enable her to create for herself a 
strong executive. Yet Government must be just as well as strong ; 
and the question would remain whether rulers who had come to 
the head of affairs solely because they represented the strongest 
among many Irish factions or parties, would be able to rule with 
justice. If the power of England were exercised to restrain in- 
justice, Ireland would not be in truth self-governed, and would not 
therefore reap the fruits of self-government. Yet England could 
not, imder any arrangement short of actual separation, cease to be 
in some degree responsible for the maintenance of order in Ireland. 

v.— FROM THE NECESSITY FOR COERCION ACTS. 
Coercion Acts are popularly supposed to be enactments suspend- 
ing the operation of ordinary law, and therefore conflicting with 
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the principles of the English Constitution. Order, we are told, has 
been maintained in Ireland since the Union chiefly by means of 
CJoercion Acts, and it is the hope of getting rid of this unwelcome 
necessity which reconciles many Englishmen to the notion of Home 
Eule. 

A lawyer is much tempted to dismiss all objections to Coercion 
Acts witli the remark that since a law is merely a rule to which 
obedience is compelled by the power of the State, and Coercion is 
but another name for compulsory obedience, the objection to 
Coercion Acts is in reality an objection to law itself, or in fact to 
the existence of political society. We may, however, be sure that, 
however inaccurate the manner of its expression, the dislike to 
Coercion Acts entertained by sensible men represents a real con- 
viction which we must try to understand. For this purpose we 
must carefully distinguish between the two distinct though closely 
connected ideas which it includes. 

25. Two EBAL Grounds of Objection to them. 

(a) As being at Variance with Moral Sentiments, 

In the first place, the word Coercion means any attempt to 
enforce a law among people whose moral sympathies are at variance 
with the law itself. Thus, to punish a ritualist for not conforming 
to the judgment of the Privy Council, to enforce vaccination at 
Leicester, to distrain upon a Quaker for tithes, to eject an Irish 
tenant from the farm he has occupied, to drag him into court and 
seize his goods if he docs not pay his rent, to punish severely resist- 
ance to the sheriflTs officer or the bailiff who gives effect to the 
rights of an Irish landlord, are proceedings which are commonly 
called either persecution or coercion, as the case may be. They 
certainly are proceedings of a very different kind from those by 
which common debtors are compelled to pay their debts, or thieves 
are prevented from picking pockets or breaking into houses. The 
difference lies in this : — where the enforcement of the law is called 
" Coercion," not only does the criminal think himself in the right, 
or at any rate think the law a wrongful law, but also the society to 
which he belongs holds that the law-breaker is maintaining a moral 
right against an immoral law. The anti-vaccinator is deemed a 
martyr at Leicester ; the farmer who will not pay his rent is thought 
a patriot at Cork. Where the enforcement of the law is not popularly 
deemed Coercion, it is because the law-breaker does not suppose 
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himself to be in the right, and still less do his associates think him 
morally praiseworthy. A thief does not in general hold any 
theory about the rightness of larceny, and there is no society, in 
the Unite 1 Kingdom at least, who deny the moral validity of the 
eighth commandment. 

(h) As being Dangerous io' Liberty. 

In the second place, Coercion means the enforcement of law by 
arbitrary and exceptional methods, which tend to diminish the 
securities for freedom possessed by ordinary citizens. Thus the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, the abolition of trial by jury, 
the introduction of peculiar rules of evidence to facilitate con- 
victions for a particular class of crimes, a suspension (speaking 
generally) of what would be called in foreign countries " consti- 
tutional guarantees," in order to secure obedience to particular 
laws, would be called Coercion. 

What is commonly called a Coercion Act, therefore, has one or 
both of the following characteristics ; — either it enforces some role 
of law which does not command the moral assent of the society 
or people amongst whom it is enforced, or else it constrains 
obedience to the law by some exceptional and arbitrary method. 

Now the objection to such acts is, in a measure, founded on 
good sense. Laws derive three-fourths of their force, not from 
the fears of law-breakers, but from the assent of law-keepers ; and 
legislation should, as a rule, correspond with the moral sentiment 
of the people. A law permanently at variance with wide moral 
feeling needs repeal or modification. 

It is also true that exceptional and arbitrary legislation is 
always open to suspicion. If the Habeas Corpus Act be generally 
necessary for the protection of personal liberty, its suspension is, 
on the face of it, an evil. If it be undesirable that officers of the 
army should suddenly and without legal training be set to 
exercise the power of judges, then martial law is a great, though it 
may be an unavoidable, calamity. 

26. How THESE Objections should be Met. 

liaws which have received the odious name of Coercion Acts 
have frequently, though not always, been open to objection, on both 
the above grounds. The obvious conclusion is, that they should as 
much as possible be stripped of these odious characteristics. 
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A Coercion Act should in the first place be ajma.ed, not so muchl 
at t15e' dlryufigtifbrcemeht of rules opposed to popular opinion, as| 
at the punishment of offences which, though in some degree con- 
nected with dislike to an unpopxdar law, or to unpopular rights, 
are yet d eeds in themselves cond^nn ed by the human con science * 
Deliberate breaches of contract, insults to women and children, 
the murder or torture of witnesses who have given truthful 
evidence in support of a conviction for crime, or brutal cruelty to 
cattle, may be methods of popular vengeance, or used as sanctions 
to enforce an agrarian code ; but one may feel certain that the man 
who breaks his word, who murders or tortures his neighbour or 
his neighbour's cattle, knows himself to be not only a criminal but 
a sinner, and that the law which condemns him to punishment, 
though it may excite temporary outcry, can rely on the ultimate 
- sanction of the popular conscience. 

A Coercion Act, in the second place, should as far as possible be I 
neither a JeiA pmry lior arCTgytioTa pfg^ of legislal^P- ' The 
temporary character of Coercion Acts has needlessly increased their 
severity, and has at the same time deprived them of moral weight. 
It has increased their severity, because Parliament has allowed 
itself to be careless in fixing the limits of powers which were to 
last but a short time. It has deprived them of moral weight, 
because an Act which is law one year, and ceases to be law the 
next, can have neither the certainty nor the dignity which belongs 
to the permanent law of the land. 

Coercion Acts a p ^ain should be general, that is, they should j 
apply, not to one part, but to the whole, of the United Kingdom. \ 
Kwers needed by tne Ciovemmeiit for constant use mTr^Sod must 
at least occasionally be wanted for use in England or in Scotland, 
It would be foolish, indeed, to enable the Government to convict a 
dynamiter in Dublin, and to leave it powerless to convict the same 
criminal of the same offence because he has crossed to Liverpool. 
Coercion Acts should in the main give new stringency to the 
criminal procedure, and should not invade the liberties of ordinary 
citizens. Their object is to facilitate the punishment of wrong- 
doers, not to restrict the liberty of citizens who have not broken 
the law. A good Coercion Act might be applied to the whole of 
the United Kingdom, with no other result than that of making it 
a less pleasant residence than it now is for criminals and con- 
spirators. 
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27. Pebmakekt and Genebal Ck)EBCiON Acts would impboyb 

ouB Cbdonal Law. 

An Act which should be permanent, which should apply to the 
whole United Kingdom, and which should deal in the main with 
criminal procedure, could hardly contain injudicious, harsh, or 
tyrannical proyisions*. The passing of one such good Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, eyen though its discussion might occupy a 
whole session, would save an infinite waste of time, and would 
render unnecessary half a dozen Ck)ercion Acts for Lreland. To 
enlarge the power of examining persons suspected of connection 
with a crime, eyen when no man is put upon his trial, to giye the 
Courts the right under certain circumstances of trying criminals 
without a jury, to enable the Goyemment to forbid public meetings 
wlien dangerous to the public peace, for instance, would be mea- 
sures tending greatly to increase the efficiency of our Criminal 
Law. Some of these powers already exist in Scotland, without 
exciting any disapproyal, and might adyantageously be extended to 
the whole kingdom. Civilisation raises our standard of the 
protection which good citizens ought to receive firom the State ; 
it also places new means of attack in the hands of cheats and 
ruffians. The improvement of our Criminal Law must therefore 
keep pace with our general advance in civilisation. 

Nevertheless, the necessity which has so often been encountered 
for laws fairly to be described as "Coercion Acts" in Ireland 
points to a discord between the law of the land and the law of the 
people. They are the outward and visible sign of internal dis- 
content and disloyalty, and they do give good ground for supposing 
that the law or some part of it requires amendment. But the 
necessity for amending bad laws is no reason why just laws, or 
indeed any law which cannot rightly be repealed, should not be 
enforced. There seems to the thoughtless crowd — ^whether rich or 
poor ; and all men are thoughtless about most things, and many 
men about all things — ^to be a certain inconsistency between reform 
and coercion ; there is something absurd in the policy of cuffs and 
kisses. But this is only seeming ; the necessity of carrying through 
by legal means an agrarian revolution — ^and the* passing of the 
Irish Land Act was in effect an admission by the English Parlia- 
ment that this necessity exists — is really a solid reason for 
the strict enforcement of justice. A wise driver holds his reins 
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all the tighter when he is compelled to dnve along the brink of a 
precipice. The real question is, whether we can by just admini- 
stration, and by just legislation, remove the source of Irish 
opposition to the law. If we can do so, the outcry about coercion 
becomes unmeaning; if we cannot, it becomes an argument of 
crushing power in favour, not of Home Bule, but of Separation. 



VL FROM THE INCONVENIENCE TO ENGLAND. 

The presence of eighty-six Members in the Parliament at West- 
minster who do not respect its dignity or care for its efficiency, is 
absolutely fatal, we are sometimes told, to the success of parli- 
amentary government, and to the character of parliamentary 
statesmanship. This is a real but surely a very measurable incon-' 
venience, and one which it cannot be beyond the power of Parli- 
ament itself to deal with by stringent restrictions upon the overflow 
of parliamentary eloquence. 

28. Lesson fbom Obstbuction. 

The real fact is, that Parnellite obstruction has revealed rather 
than caused the weakness of parliamentary government. The 
experience, not only of our own, but of other countries, shows 
the great difficulty of working our present system of government 
in a representative assembly which is divided into more than 
two parties. The essence of the difficulty lies in the fact that 
a modem ministry depends for its existence upon every vote of 
the House of Commons. This difficulty is met in more than 
one country, and especially in Switzerland and the United States, 
by constitutional arrangements which render the executive, though 
in the long run amenable to the will of the people, compara- 
tively independent of the legislative assembly. It might in our 
case be met, for the moment at least, by a change in our parlia- 
mentary practice. Were it once understood that a Ministry would 
not retire from office except in consequence of a direct vote of 
want of confidence in the House of Commons, the political power of 
the Parnellite, or of any other minority, would be greatly diminished. 
Meanwhile the English people have the remedy in their own 
hands. By giving to either of the great parties an absolute ma- 
jority, they can put an end to all the inconveniences of Parnellite 
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obstruction. The remedy is in their own hands, and recent 
experience shows that they will not be slow to tise it. 

29. These Abgttments beally tell in Fayoub of Sepabatiok 

bather than op home eule. 

The arguments which we have been considering do undoubtedly 
show, what no one who has given a thought to the matter has ever 
doubted, that the present relation between England and Ireland is 
unsatisfactory and full of inconveniences. Although they are, as 
far as they go, objections to the maintenance of the Union, they do 
not in reality tell in favour of the policy of Home Rule ; they are, 
in short, arguments in favour of Irish independence, and would be 
seen in their true character should the Irish demands take the 
form of a claim to independence. 

Meanwhile we have before us only three possible courses : — ^the 
concession to Ireland of Home Rule, — ^Separation, — and the Main- 
tenance of the Union. We must now consider the advantages and 
disadvantages of each of these three courses in turn.* 



CHAPTER ni. 
HOME RULE— ITS FORMS. 



Thebe are three principal types of government which it is sup- 
posed that we might more or less copy in the attempt to give 
Home Rule to Ireland. These are (A) Federalism, (B) our already 
existing Colonial system, and (C) the Constitution proposed by Mr. 
Gladstone in the Bill for the " Government of Ireland." 

30. Conditions by which we must Test each Plan. 

The three following conditions are admitted to be essential to 
any plan of Home Rule which can be accepted by England, and by 
them, as by a touchstone, we must test each of the plans before 
us: — 

1. It must be consistent with the ultimate supremacy of the 
British Parliament. 

2. It must be just ; that is it must provide that each part of the 

* * England's Case,* pp. 47-127. 
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United KiDgdom take a fair share of Imperial burdens ; that the 
citizens of each part have equality of rights ; that the rights both 
of individuals and of minorities be safely guarded. 

3. It must promise finality; that is it must be in the nature of 
a final settlement of the demands made on behalf of Ireland, and 
not be a mere provocation to the revival of fresh demands. 

It must, in short, to sum up the whole matter, be, as already 
insisted upon, a scheme which promises to England at least not 
^eater evils than the maintenance of the Union or than Irish 
independence. 

(A) FEDEEALISM. 

I. Federalism is at this moment enjoying much of the credit of 
American prosperity. The Americans themselves very naturally 
feel that a constitution under which the Union has grown up and 
flourished, has fought and won the biggest war of the century, and 
come out of it stronger than ever, must naturally be the right con- 
stitution for all countries aspiring to freedom. It is, however, very 
doubtful whether Great Britain and Ireland present the conditions 
which are necessary for any successful attempt at federal union. 
!. These conditions are, first, that the countries concerned should 
be so connected by locality and history as to be capable of having 
in the eyes of their inhabitants the impress of a common nation- 
ality. Second, that these countries should desire union without 
desiring unity. It is also clear that loyalty ta the central govern- 
ment is ad necessary to the working of a federal system as is the 
loyalty of individual citizens to their separate States. Whether 
such a union could be maintained between two countries, one of 
which has no desire for State rights, and the other no desire for 
union, is obviously very doubtful. But since federalism has been 
recommended by eminent Home Kulers, we must consider a little 
more closely what are its essential characteristics; remembering 
always that the question to be considered concerns the formation of 
a new constitution, not for Ireland only, but for the whole of the 
United Kingdom. Half the mistakes of Home Kulers arise from 
the idea that Home Eule would affect Ireland alone. 

A federal constitution must be a written constitution. It must 
define the respective powers of the Central and State Governments, 
and of the Central and State Legislatures. It must provide an arbiter 
to decide between them in case of dispute, and it must give the 
arbiter power to enforce his decrees. A federation is in its very 
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nature a compromise between the rival claims of the confederacy 
itself, and the States of which it is composed ; and there must be 
in it somewhere or other, however concealed, a sovereign power 
able to nphold, and when necessary to alter, the constitution. 
There will, therefore, always be nnder a federation two kinds of 
law; — the ordinary law, which can be changed in an ordinary way 
by the central or local assemblies ; and the laws, or rather articles, 
of the constitution, which can be changed, if at all, only by some 
method specially provided for the purpose, such as an appeal to 
the people or a constituent assembly. 

In a federation of Great Britain and Ireland there would be one 
peculiarity which does not characterise in anything like the same 
measure any existing confederacy. The power of one State, 
namely, Great Britain, must, from the nature of things, always 
outweigh that of the other. Hence, Home Bulers would soon 
discover a, to them, perfectly valid reason for resistance to the 
federal government. The federal government would in effect be 
the government of England. In a confederacy where there are 
many States, the central government cannot be identified with the 
most powerful of the States. Where a confederacy consists in 
reality of two States only, of which one has four or five times the 
power of the other, the authority of the confederacy means the 
authority of the most powerful State. 

81. Advantages to England. 

The advantages to England of such a plan, as compared with 
separation, would be, first, that the break with the past wotdd be 
less, and the failure less obvious ; secondly, that the loss in material 
resources would not be quite so great, since Ireland might x)06sibly 
continue to contribute her share to the federal exchequer, although 
it is hard to see how a poverty-stricken country like Ireland could 
meet the expenses both of the central and of the local govermn^its ; 
and thirdly (and this is certainly no small advantage), the federal 
compact might be made to contain articles which would afford some 
guarantee for justice ; for instance, by forbidding any State to sus- 
pend the Habeas Corpus Act ; to bestow political privileges upon 
any Church ; to pass laws infringing the obligation of contracts, or 
to deprive any man of his property without due compensation. 

Let us now consider what would be the evils to Great Britain erf** 
the proposed constitutional revolution — for the conversion of the: 
United Kingdom into a confederacy is indeed the most 
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tionary proposal which has ever been submitted to a British Par- 
liament. The abolition of the House of Lords, the disestablishment 
of the Church, or the abolition of the monarchy, might leave the 
constitution less essentially changed than would the adoption of 
federalism even in an apparently moderate form. 

32. Thbeb definitb Evils to Great Bbitaht. 

The definite evils of the proposed revolution fall under three 
heads. First, the sovereignty of the Imperial Parliament would be 
destroyed, and all English constitutional arrangements would be 
dislocated. Secondly, the power of Great Britain would be di- 
mimshed. Thirdly, the chance of further disagreement with 
Ireland would certainly not be diminished, and would probably be 
increased. 

(a) Would dislocate Constitution, 

First, the secret source of the life and growth of the British consti- 
tution is the absolute supremacy of Parliament. Between the King, 
Lords, and Commons, there have at times been disputes as to the 
division of power amongst themselves, which have led to civil war ; 
but that Parliament — ^that is, the Crown, the Peers, and the Com- 
mons acting together — is absolutely supreme, has never been 
doubted. It has been well said that the merit of the English consti- 
tution is, that it is no constitution at all. The distinction between 
articles of the constitution which can be touched only, if at all, by 
a constituent assembly, and ordinary laws, which can be repealed 
by an ordinary Parliament — the whole apparatus, in short, of arti- 
ficial constitutionalism — ^is utterly unknown to Englishmen. Hence 
Parliament, like the Czar, is a despotic sovereign; it possesses 
unlimited power, and power which can at once be put in force by 
the means of ordinary law. England has, therefore, without the 
sacrifice of freedom, been able, at times of danger, to act with all 
the energy of despotism.* This is our great advantage over the 
United States. The pliability, power of development, and freedom 
of action of the British constitution are in America rendered 
impossible by the constitutional restrictioHS which hamper every 
ordinary authority. It is obvious that these qualities are essential 
to the maintenance of the British Empire. Home Kulers, in fact, 
whether they know it or not, seek to lay hands on the main-spring 
of the British constitution. When once the Imperial Parliament 

• See < England's Case,' pp. 238-252. 
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had become a federal congress, its omnipotence would be gone. 
Even were it made up of the same persons, elected by the same 
electors, its nature would be changed, and its power wouldJbe 
limited on all sides. It might, indeed, deal with Imperial and 
foreign affairs, and "any matters placed within its competence j^ but 
.on all other matters it would be powerless. Some arbiter — ^say 
the federal court — ^would have power to determine whether any 
law was constitutional; in other words, whether it was valid. 
Let no one [suppose that this would be a mere matter of form ; 
American experience decisively shows the contrary. The existence 
of an arbiter, who may decide upon the validity of any laws 
passed by either the central or the local legislatures, is essential 
to federalism; and the existence of such an arbiter absolutely 
destroys the sovereignty of Parliament. 

Nor do the lessons of American experience end here. Not only 
has question after question, that is to say, conflict after conflict, 
arisen between the Federation and the original States, but we can 
see by American history to what an extent the federal pact checks 
change, in other words reform. Every institution based upon the 
articles of the constitution, becomes more or less sacred. Under 
a federal system the Crown, the House of Peers, the Imperial 
Parliament, or Federal Assembly itself, would be almost beyond 
the reach of change, reform, or abolition^ Not only^WWim the 
"British legislature be thus affected, but the relations between the 
government and the country would be greatly altered. It is 
possible that the weakening of Parliament might add to the 
strength of the monarch, who, under such a system, would be in a 
very special sense the representative of national unity ; however 
this might be, federalism would assuredly dislocate the British 
constitution, 

(6) Would weaken Central Government. 

Secondly, a system of federalism would also weaken the govern- 
ment. One of the questions which would have to be faced, would 
be that of the disposal of the army. Is the army to be entirely 
xmder the command of the federal, that is, in effect, of the British, 
government ; or is Ireland to have an independent force of her 
own? If not, the language used by the federalists as to Irish 
independence is singularly misleading. If, on the other hand, 
Ireland is to have an independent force, then it passes the wit of 
man to see how the rights of the central government are to be 
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enforced in case of dispute. With the memory of the Irish 
Volunteer movement of 1782 before us, no man in his senses can 
maintain that an Irish army might not seriously embarrass the 
central government. Even if by any compromise the danger of 
actual collision could be avoided, the fact would still remain, that 
a scheme intended to secure local liberty would assuredly produce 
Imperial weakness. 

It is, moreover, always found necessary to remove the executive 
authority in a confederation more or less from under the control 
of the representative assembly. Neither in the United States, in 
Switzerland, nor in the Grerman Empire, can the federal adminis- 
tration be displaced by the vote of an assembly. Turn the United 
Kingdom into a federal state, and parliamentary government, 
as Englishmen now know it, is at an end. This might or might 
not be an evil ; but it is idle to suppose that it would not be a 
revolution. 

The central government, again, merely from that division of 
powers which is the essence of federalism, would be as feeble against 
foreign aggression as against local resistance. We are often told that 
Home Kule would have over separation the advantage of prevent- 
ing any alliance between Ireland and a foreign enemy. But suppose 
that in case of a war with France the Irish Parliament objected to 
hostilities, can it be denied that it could by protest, by action, or 
even by inaction, give aid and comfort to the foreign enemy, and that 
in such a case a minority in the central congress would side with the 
local legislature, and thus obstruction might go hand in hand with 
sedition ? Moreover, Great Britain might find it easier to control 
the action of an independent than of a confederated Ireland. 
Blockades and embargoes can be used against foreigners but not 
against citizens. The American Union found it harder to check 
the latent disloyalty of South Carolina than it would have done to 
deal with the open enmity of Canada. 

Federalism, in short, would mean weakness of Great Britain at 
home and abroad. As the head of a confederacy, England, as the 
head also of the British Empire, would meet undiminished respon- 
sibilities with greatly diminished power, 

(c) Would not reconcile Ireland, 

Thirdly, federalism would be at least as likely to increase as to 
remove the causes of division between England and Ireland. 
No federal government can be worked with any chance of success 
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without a genuine spirit of loyalty to the Union. In a federation 
every citizen owes a double allegiance ; and the feelings even of 
loyal citizens arc perplexed and divided between their local and 
their national allegiance. Unless their national sentiment be the 
stronger, the federation will go to pieces at any crisis in which the 
wishes and interest of the State come into conflict with those of 
the Union. In America men of unblemished honour were disloyal 
to the Union because they were loyal to their State. If Virginia 
had stood by the Union, Lee might have been the conqueror of the 
Confederate States of which he was the hero. Ireland has had far 
graver causes of disaffection to the English Qoveniment, than had 
Virginia to the Union ; but Irish oflScers and Irish soldiers have 
always been perfectly loyal to England. The reason of the difference 
is obvious. The officers of the English army have never been per- 
plexed by a divided allegiance. Irish soldiers, members of the 
Irish State, and paid by the Irish Government, could hardly be 
blamed if in case of disputes, leading, perhaps, to civil war, they 
should feel more loyalty to their State than to the Union — the 
Union in such a case being nothing but Great Britain under a new 
and less impressive title, while the State would bo Ireland herself. 
The federal bond would supply abundant matter for such 
disputes. Home Eulers evidently entertain greatly exaggerated 
hopes of the benefits to be reaped by Ireland from Home Bule, 
besides (very naturally) confounding Home Eule with Inde- 
pendence. 

33. Would cause Bitter Disappointment. 

One gift Home Rule assuredly could not bestow ; it could not 
make Ireland rich. Under any possible form of government 
Ireland must for a length of time remain a poor country. Capital 
knows nothing of patriotism or sentiment; credit cherishes no 
trust towards the people. The one thing we may be sure of 
beforehand is, that an Act bestowing Home Rule would not 
increase Irish capital, and would shake Irish credit. The mere 
rumour of it has, it is said, already disturbed the course of 
business in Ireland. The establishment of federalism therefore 
would, in the nature of things, lead to bitter disappointment. It 
is natural that Irish patriots should expect material prosperity 
from Home Rule, and the disappointment which is sure to attend 
a great change would in the case of Ireland bo specially bitter. 
The country would enjoy neither the dignity of independence nor 
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the comfort of wealth. If taxation increased, as it probably would — 
if wealth did not increase, as it certainly would not — if semi- 
independence fjiiled to inspire the hope, the energy, and the new 
life which had been expected from nationality— if, in short, anything 
disappointed hopes which could hardly be satisfied by a miracle, 
all the blame would be laid upon the confederacy, that is, upon 
England. And this without any special unreasonableness in the 
Irish character. 

National independence compels men to take their fate into their 
own hands, and to accept the responsibility of their misfortunes. 
Semi-independence makes it easy to lay all the blame on the want 
of absolute freedom. 

Not only would the new federal constitution thus give rise to 
discontent, but in its daily working fresh occasions of dispute 
would constantly occur. Nothing can prevent the rise of burning 
questions about federal and State rights, and it is idle to suppose 
that a federal tribunal would command an obedience not willingly 
yielded to the laws of the Imperial Parliament. Englishmen, 
indeed, might submit to the decision of the federal court for two 
reasons ; first, that they are a legally-minded nation ; and secondly, 
which is far more important, that the federal court must represent 
in the main the opinions of the federal government, that is, of Great 
Britain ; but it would be vain to expect the same obedience from 
the followers of Mr. Pamell. 

31. Would produce Demand for Break-up op Empire. 

From this last consideration we are led to perceive another 
danger. When a confederacy practically consists of only two 
States, one of which has four or five times the power of the other, 
the authority of the confederacy means the authority of the stronger 
State. Were a confederation of Great Britain and Ireland once 
established, it would soon lead to a demand for the breaking up of 
the United Kingdom, and eventually of the whole British Empire, 
into separate States. Thus alone could Ireland become a real 
State, the member of a genuine confederation. This is no future 
or imaginary peril ; experiments in this direction have already been 
seriously proposed by writers of great influence. The one thing of 
which we can be sure is, that federalism would not bring about that 
good-will between England and Ireland, which would alone be a 
sufficient compensation for its many evils and inconveniences. 

D 2 
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(B) COLONIAL INDEPENDENCE. 

The modern colonial policy of England haying relieved English 
statesmen from a load of trouble and anxiety, and changed colonial 
discontent into an almost ostentatious loyalty, is by many people 
supposed to afford an example of the method by which Irish inde- 
pendence might be combined with the maintenance of the integrity 
of the Empire. The hope of finding a solution of our difficulties 
With Ireland in the grant of colonial independence arises from the 
gross ignorance of the public as to our real relations with our self- 
governing colonies. Some brief account of the constitutional posi- 
tion of the colony of Victoria will aflford the best answer to this 
proposal. Victoria may be taken as a type of our self-governing 
colonies. It is at the same time for many purposes an independent 
community, and for other purposes (what it is altogether in theory) 
as truly subject to the British Parliament as is Middlesex or the 
Isle of Wight. 

35. Victorian Independence. 

Let us try, in the first place, to realise the full extent of Victorian 
independence. 

Victoria enjoys a constitution after the British model. It has a 
governor, two houses of parliament, and a responsible ministry. 
The Victorian parliament, though subject of course to the authority 
of the British parliament, is as supreme at Melbourne as are 
Queen, Lords, and Commons at Westminster. It makes and un- 
makes cabinets, it controls the executive action of the ministry, 
who in their turn are authorised advisers of that sham constitu- 
tional monarch, the colonial governor. It is bound by no written 
or rigid constitutional laws; it legislates on every subject of 
colonial interest; it provides for the raising of colonial forces ; it 
may levy taxes and impose duties without regard to the commercial 
interests of other parts of the Empire.; it may alter the constitution 
on which its own powers depend, and may, for example, extend the 
franchise or remodel the upper House. Since 1862, the colonies have 
provided for their own defence, and are not, except in time of war 
or peril of war, garrisoned by British troops. Order is maintained 
in Victoria by the Victorian police, supported in case of need by 
Victorian soldiers. A foreigner might live for many years in 
Melbourne without discovering that the supremacy of the British 
Government was much more than nominal. Although this would 
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be a mistake, it may be roughly said that Victoria is as to all 
merely colonial matters a self-governed and independent country. 

36. ViOTOKiAN Subordination. 

The subordination of a colony like Victoria is, however, as real 
and as important a fact as its independence. 

The foundation of the whole colonial system is the complete an(J 
unquestioned supremacy of the British Parliament throughout 
every portion of the royal dominions. No colonial statesman, 
judge, or lawyer ever dreams of denying the right of the Imperial 
Parliament to legislate for Victoria, and to overrule every opposing 
law or custom. And this right has not fallen into disuse. Not 
only have a large number of statutes been enacted by the Imperial 
Parliament both for the colonies generally and for particular 
colonies, but the sovereignty of Parliament is formally recorded in 
the Colonial Laws Act, which may be regarded as the charter of 
colonial legislative authority. It is enforced by two methods. In 
the first place, every court in the colony, as throughout the British 
dominions, is bound to hold void every enactment which contra- 
venes an Imperial statute ; and from colonial courts there is an 
appeal to the Privy Council. In the second place, the colonial 
governor is bound, as the representative of the Imperial power, if 
possible to avert the passing of any Bill, and if he cannot avert the 
passing, then to veto any Act, of the colonial legislature which is 
disapproved of by the home government as opposed either to 
Imperial law or to Imperial policy. The British Government has 
thus the complete power of controlling the legislation even of 
colonies like Victoria. This power may be exercised either by dis- 
allowing colonial enactments, or by passing Acts to supply provisions 
which the colonial legislature has failed to make ; and it is in fact 
not unfrequently exercised. 

37. British Supremacy cheerfully Accepted. 

It is, of course, true that Parliament, having once given represen- 
tative institutions to a colony, does not dream of habitually over- 
riding or thwarting colonial legislation ; but not the less real is the 
colonial recognition of British authority. This authority is in the 
main cheerfully admitted by the people of Victoria, because they 
gain considerably both in importance and prosperity from forming 
part of the Empire. They have no traditional hostility with the 
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mother country ; they have no reason to wish for separation ; and, 
-which is equally important, they have no doubt that if they did 
wish for independence, it would be granted them. England thus 
stands, as regards Victoria, in a position of singular advantage ; 
she could suppress local riot, and she would not try to oppose a 
demand for separation. Thus a complicated political arrangement 
is kept in tolerable working order by mutual understandings and 
concessions. If either England or Victoria were not willing to give 
and take, the connection between England and the colony could 
not last a month. Like most of our constitutional arrangements, 
it assumes a spirit of compromise and good-will ; and although at 
this moment the pride of England in her colonies, and the colonial 
appreciation of the value of our supremacy, keep the system in 
working order, yet we ought not to forget the difficulties with 
which we have at times met (not only, for instance, in Jamaica and 
the Cape, but even in Victoria itself), in enforcing throughout the 
dominions of the Crown that respect for law which is the main 
justification for the existence of the British Empire. 

38. Objections to this Plan fob Ibkland. 

This brief sketch is enough to show that there would be two 
fatal objections to the plan of giving Ireland colonial institutions. 
It would entail upon England probable peril and certain disgrace. 
The peril is obvious. 

The Irish Cabinet would at once provide an Irish army for the 
defence of the country; and were the colonial precedent to be 
strictly carried out, the British troops should at the same time be 
withdrawn from the country. This, however, in the face of possible 
invasion or insurrection, could certainly not be done. But the 
presence of British forces would place Ireland in a position utterly 
unlike that of an independent colony, and would involve the Im- 
perial and local governments in endless difficulties and contro- 
versies. Suppose, however, that by some miracle of good luck or 
good management, the two forces worked well together, and for the 
moment Ireland were content with this approach to independence, 
England might indeed escape peril, but she would assuredly not 
avoid deserved disgrace. 

An Irish Parliament, returned in the main by the very men who 
support the National League, would assuredly pass laws which 
every man in England, and many men throughout Ireland^ would 
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hold to be unjust, and which, whether in themselves unjust or not, 
would certainly set aside Imperial legislation which England is 
bound by every consideration of honour and justice to uphold. It 
hardly needs to be proved that an Irish Parliament at the present 
day would deprive Irish landlords, and possibly Irish Protestants, 
of rights which the Imperial Parliament would never take away, 
and which the Imperial Government is absolutely bound to protect. 
If the English Government were base enough to acquiesce in legis- 
lation which the Imperial Parliament would never itself have 
countenanced, then England would be dishonoured. If Bill after 
Bill passed by the Irish legislature were prevented from becoming 
law by veto after veto, then English honour might be saved, but 
the self-government of Ireland would be at an end; nor would 
England gain much in credit. The English Government may 
control colonial legislation, but cannot control the colonial execu- 
tive. It would be easy for the supposed Irish government prac- 
tically to abolish rents, and drive landlords into exile without the 
passing of a single Act which could reasonably be vetoed by the 
colonial secretary, or held void under the Colonial Laws Act. 
Wild legislation at Dublin might indeed provoke armed resistance 
in Ulster; but a movement which, were Ireland independent, might 
secure justice, would, if Ireland were a colony, only add confusion 
to an already intolerable state of affairs. Imagine the shame and 
disgrace with which Englishmen would see British soldiers em- 
ployed to suppress the revolt of Ulster against an Irish government 
which could not resist it without English aid. 

39. Colonial Independence would not satisfy Ireland. 

Colonial independence would also certainly fail to produce 
content in Ireland. It is by no means certain that colonial inde- 
pendence would be heartily accepted by any class of Irishmen ; but 
suppose it were so, we may be sure that it would fail to produce 
goodwill towards England, not from the perversity of Irish nature, 
of which we hear a great deal too much, but fromdifl&culties in the 
nature of things, of which we hear a great deal too little. The 
restrictions on the authority of the Irish Parliament, though 
worthless as safeguards for the authority of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, would be intensely irritating. Irish leaders would wish, 
and from their own point of view rightly wish, to carry through a 
revolutionary policy. The Imperial Government would attempt. 
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from their own point of view rightly, to arrest revolution. There 
would be disputes about the land laws, the army, and the police, 
about the authority of Imperial legislation, and the validity of 
Irish enactments, and disputes about appeals to the Privy Council. 
It is beside the mark to say that these causes of dispute do not 
trouble our relations with Victoria. Victoria is prosperous; 
Ireland is in distress. Victoria takes pride in the Imperial con-* 
nection ; our difficulties in- Ireland arise from the fact that large 
bodies of Irishmen detest the British Empire. Victoria has never 
aspired to be a nation ; the best side of Irish discontent consists in 
enthusiasm for Irish nationality. Above all, there has never been 
any lasting feud between England and her Australian dependen- 
cies ; whereas the strongest reason for change in our relations with 
Ireland is the necessity for putting an end at almost any cost to a 
traditional hatred and misunderstanding caused by centuries of mis-* 
government and misery. If it be true that this misery, so far as it 
depends upon law at all, is chiefly caused by a vicious system of 
land tenure, it is vain to hojDc to cure it by a mere change of con- 
stitutional forms. Even were the passion for nationality the true 
source of the demand for Home Kule, and could that passion be 
satisfied by the position of a colony, it is idle to fancy that a system 
based on friendly understanding and habitual compromise could 
work well between two countries which are kept apart mainly 
because they cannot understand one another, and because neither 
of them admits the necessity of mutual concession. Moreover, a 
system of nominal subjection and real independence has the one 
great defect, that it does not teach the lessons of self-dependence ; 
no one learns self-control who fancies that he is controlled by 
another. 

The plan of colonial independence, in short, while making Ireland 
more dangerous to England than she would be as a separate nation^ 
would fail to secure for her either the material advantages of Union, 
or the possible increase of self-control and energy to be expected 
from nationality. 

40. It is the least objectionable Form op Home Buls. 

Nevertheless, the colonial system is by far the least objectionable 
of the possible forms of Home Kule. It would not impair the 
supremacy of Parliament ; there would be no more need for having 
Irish members at Westminster than there is for having Australian 
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members; the Irish Parliament would depend for its very ex- 
istence on an Act of the Imperial Parliament, which could without 
any breach of faith modify or abolish any part of that Act. England 
would thus be able to enforce just principles of legislation and of 
administration upon the Irish Government ; and just because this 
could be easily done, it would possibly prove unnecessary. Again, 
the gift of colonial independence to Ireland would cause no dis-» 
location of the British constitution ; it would only be an extension 
to Ireland of a system already existing in other parts of the Empire, 
and for which we have already the necessary machinery. Nothing 
would be changed ; there would only be one colony the more ; and 
the Colonial Office would have no great difficulty in dealing with 
Ireland as it now deals with Victoria. It may be said that the 
position would be a very poor one for Ireland ; and so it would. 
Our very contention is, that for Ireland no less than for England, 
it is better that Ireland should continue to form part of the United 
Kingdom ; it is the Home Kulers who think otherwise. 

41. But kequires Exemption fbom Taxation, 

We must, however, point out that one claim which Home Kulers 
might fairly make, in case the very hazardous experiment of placing 
Ireland in the position of a colony should ever be tried. With 
the disadvantages Ireland ought in fairness to have the immunities 
of a colony, and should be freed from Imperial taxation. England 
could afford a sacrifice of three or four millions a year, and would 
obtain in return the real advantage of freedom from the Irish 
element in Parliament. Ireland, too, would gain something. A 
country impoverished, in part at least, through bad government, 
might think it no hard bargain to gain at once local independence 
and exemption from a heavy weight of taxation. The absence of 
anything like a tribute to Great Britain would remove one certain 
cause of discontent, and would for once place England before tho 
Irish people in the light of a liberal ally. 

To say this is not to recommend Home Kule in any form what- 
ever ; it is only to point out that of all its forms the colonial is 
the least disadvantageous to Great Britain, and that the experi- 
ment of placing Ireland in the position of Victoria cannot be tried 
with any fairness unless Ireland, like Victoria, is exempt from 
taxation. 
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(C) THE GLADSTONIAN CONSTITUTION. 

There are three conditions which must admittedly * be fulfilled 
by any scheme of Home Kule which can be accepted by the people 
of Great Britain. 

First, it must preserve the sovereignty of Parliament. Secondly, 
it must secure justice. Thirdly, it must promise finality. 

Let us now see how far these conditions would have been fulfilled 
had Mr. Gladstone's Bill for the Government of Ireland passed, 
establishing what we may not unfairly call it the Gladstonian 
Constitution, become law. 

It must in fairness be said that this now celebrated Bill was a 
most ingenious attempt to solve the problem of giving to Ireland a 
legislature at once practically independent and theoretically depen- 
dent upon the Parliament of Great Britain; a legislature which 
should have full power to make laws and to appoint an executive 
for Ireland, and which yet should not use that power in a way 
opposed to English interests or sense of justice. If the Bill failed 
to achieve this object, its failure was due not to any mistakes of 
detail but to the unsoundness of its principle. The problem indeed 
appears to be insoluble, the truth being that the only conditions on 
which Great Britain could wisely give Home Eule to Ireland are 
conditions which no scheme of Home Rule could satisfy. 

42. Outline of pboposed Constitution. 

The principal features of the Gladstonian Constitution are as 
follows : — The executive government is vested in the Queen, but is 

* " I laid down, I say, five essential conditions, from which it appeared to 
me we could under no circumstances depart. These were the essential con- 
ditions under which, in our opinion, the granting of a domestic Legislature 
to Ireland would be justifiable and wise — first that it must be consistent with 
Imperial unity ; secondly, thai; it must be founded upon the political equality 
of the three nations ; thirdly, that there must be an equitable distribution 
of Imperial burdens; fourthly, that there should be safeguards for the 
minority ; and fithly, that it should be in the nature of a settlement, and 
not of a mere provocation to the revival of fresh demands, which, according 
to the right honourable gentleman, exceeded all reasonable expectation and 
calculation."— Speech of Mr. Gladstone, 13th April, 1886, *The Times Parlia- 
mentary Debates,* p. 256. . 

Let it be observed that when Mr. Gladstone speaks of the unity of the 
Empire, he means the sovereignty of Parliament, for in the same speech from 
which these extracts are taken he says: " The unity of the Empire rests upon 
the supremacy of Parliament and on considerations much higher than con- 
siderations merely fiscal." — * The Times Parliamentary Debates,' p. 132. 
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carried on by the Lord Lieutenant and a council. The Lord 
Lieutenant would thus occupy substantially the position of a 
colonial governor, and would rule L:eland through a ministry 
nominally appointed by himself but in reality chosen by the Irish 
legislative body. 

The constitution creates of course, and this is its vital provision, 
an " Irish parliament," consisting of the Queen, and an Lrish legis- 
lative body or chamber made up itself of two orders. The powers 
of this Lrish parliament are to be indefinite ; — that is to say, it is 
to be able to pass any law which it is not by the Constitution for- 
bidden to pass. Such an indefinite power tends of necessity towards 
constant increase. Certain subjects are, however, distinctly placed 
beyond its competence. These restrictions, though mainly intended 
to guard from Irish legislation matters of Imperial concern, do not 
precisely coincide with the division between Imperial and local 
interests. The Irish parliament might, for instance, pass an Act 
preventing particular classes of foreigners (or even of Englishmen) 
from settling in Ireland, but could not pass any law for the estab- 
lishment or endowment of a church, or provide for the defence of 
the country. 

These restrictions would be enforced either by the veto of the 
Lord Lieutenant, or by the authority of the judicial committee of 
the English Privy Council. 

In return for these powers Ireland would give up all her present 
representation in the Parliament of the United Kingdom, and would 
contribute to the consolidated fund of the United Kingdom an 
annual sum of some four millions, to be collected by British officials 
and paid into the British treasury. 

This constitution is to be capable of alteration only by the 
co-operation of the British and the Irish Parliaments, the Irish 
representatives being summoned back to Westminster for the 
purpose, and thus forming in combination with the British Parlia- 
ment what we may describe as the Imperial Parliament. 

43. How FAB DOES IT FULFIL ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS. 

This paper constitution appears at first sight to combine the 
merits of American Federalism and of Colonial Independence. But 
how far does it really fulfil the three conditions already admitted 
to be essential ? 
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(a) Supremacy of Parliament, 

First, does this constitution preserve the supremacy of the British 
Parliament ? In other words, would the British Parliament when 
sitting at Westminster, without having summoned the Irish repre- 
sentatives, have the power which our present Parh'ament un- 
doubtedly possesses to legislate for Ireland, — to pass, for instance^ 
a Coercion Bill, or an Act repealing the Gladstonian Constitution 
itself? As a matter of pure constitutional law, the existence of 
such authority on the part of the British Parliament under the 
Gladstonian constitution is more than doubtful; morally, the pass* 
ing of such Acts would obviously be a breach of faith which 
England could not commit without dishonour. The creation of an 
Irish Parliament would therefore amount to a distinct abdication 
of power by the British Parliament.* 

(h) Justice. 

Secondly, does the Gladstonian Constitution secure justice both 
to Great Britain and to all classes of Irishmen ? Koughly speakings 
justice to Great Britain means the due contribution by Ireland of 
her share of Imperial expenditure. The Gladstonian constitution 
does nominally make a fair provision for the satisfaction of this 
claim ; but the payments which it proposes to levy in Ireland, and 
which are already known by the hateful name of tribute, would 
assuredly have to be exacted in the long run by British ojfioials 
supported by British bayonets, and Great Britain would have to 
choose between giving up the tribute and giving up all the objects 
for the sake of which it is proposed to grant Home Eule. It is 
absurd to suppose that if even just laws are hated in Ireland. 
because they come in a " foreign garb," the same hatred would not 
be excited much more strongly by a foreign tribute. If Home Bule. 
is to have even a bare chance of producing in Ireland the content- 
ment of Victoria, Ireland, the poorest of all civilised countries, 
must be freed from a load of Imperial taxation which would not 
be borne by the richest of our colonies. Of all sacrifices by which 
Ireland might bo benefited, the sacrifice which England should 
make with the least regret is that of revenue. But if it be true, as 
the Government of Ireland Bill implies, that justice requires an 
annual contribution from Ireland of three or four millions to the 
Imperial expenditure, it is clear that this claim can be satisfied 
only at the cost of keeping alive Irish discontent ; ajid considering 

* See * England's Case,* pp. 249-251. 
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the practical difficulty of levying the tribute, the result of the 
attempt might well be that England should be impoverished and 
Ireland angered. 

But a far more important question is, how far it would be 
possible under the Gladstonian constitution to secure in Ireland 
justice to individuals or to unpopular minorities. An Irish Execu- 
tive would at once be called upon to deal with cases which would 
severely test its sense of justice. Is there any security under the 
Gladstonian constitution that the rights of the landlords — ^rights, 
be it remembered, of British subjects, which ought to be neither 
more nor less sacred than the rights of a British subject in London 
or Calcutta, — would be protected by an executive of land-leaguers ? 
There is, I answer, none whatever. To distrust the justice of an 
Irish Government is not to show special distrust of Irish nature. 
The Irish leaders are of necessity revolutionists, and whatever 
other virtues may belong to the revolutionary temperament, it 
knows nothing of justice. With all its faults, the Government of 
the United Kingdom must possess more impartiality than could 
belong to a ministry formed out of the leaders of any Irish faction. 

The Gladstonian constitution provides two methods for con- 
trolling the action of the Irish parliament. These are, the veto of 
the Lord Lieutenant and the action of the Privy Council. The 
veto of the Lord Lieutenant could not be used either frequently or 
upon important occasions without appearing, and that with good 
reason, to nullify the concession of Home Bule ; and the Constitu- 
tion provides no means whatever for enforcing the decisions of the 
Privy Council when opposed to Irish opinion, or to the decision of 
the Irish courts. Neither of these two methods would therefore 
afford a real guarantee for just government in Ireland. Home 
Eulers no doubt believe that no such guarantees would be needed ; 
but restrictions which are not needed are certainly impolitic, and 
those which cannot be enforced are worthless. The Gladstonian 
constitution, however, admits that guarantees are wanted for the 
security of justice. In this opinion most Englishmen agree. If 
then the guarantees are illusory the Constitution does not secure 

justice. 

(c) Finality, 

Thirdly, does the Gladstonian constitution hold out a fair hope 
of finality ? We may confidently assert that it would not be a 
final or even a lasting settlement of our constitutional relations 
with Ireland. 
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It "would, while leaving alive elements of discord, cause dis- 
appointment and inconvenience to both conntrios, and its working 
would give rise to continual friction and irritation. 

Englishmen would find to their great disappointment that it had 
not freed them from the difficulty of governing Ireland. Home 
Rule is not Separation ; and nothing short of Irish independence 
would greatly lessen English responsibility. We should also soon 
discover that the creation of a statutory constitution for Ireland 
had curiously hampered the working of our own institutions. 
Questions would continually arise as to the limits between the 
provinces of the British and Irish Parliaments respectively. Many 
desirable reforms in our own constitution would become impossible, 
and disputes would arise respecting the ultimate sovereign power 
of the State such as have hitherto been quite alien to British 
politics, and must involve elements of unknown danger. 

41 It would Disappoint both Countbies. 

I The last disappointment of England would be to find that Home 
Rule had not satisfied Ireland. To say this is not to imply that its 
acceptance by Irish Home Rulers is dishonest. In their eyes it is 
a move in the right direction. They exaggerate the freedom of 
action which it promises to Ireland, and expect from it more than 
it can give. It cannot tempt capital to Ireland, but it may easily 
drive capital away from her shores. It cannot diminish poverty. 
It cannot in its direct effect assuage religious bigotry. It cannot 
of itself remove agrarian discontent. It is unfortunately so devised 
as to outrage national sentiment quite as much as it can soothe it. 
The tribute must affect the pride of every Irishman as much as his 
purse. Can it be supposed that northerners, indignant at recent 
treachery, and Catholics, mindful of ancient oppression, will not 
join, and justly join, in denouncing the demand for a tribute to be 
raised for Imperial purposes at the very moment when Ireland 
ceases to have a voice in directing Imperial policy ? 

Irishmen would again find to their disappointment that the con- 
stitution intended to give them independence imposed annoying 
fetters on their freedom of action. It would restrict them from 
creating a tariff, from raising volunteers, from endowing religion ; 
and these restrictions would be the more annoying because none of 
them are imposed on the colonies. 
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45. It would pboditce Causes of Dispute. 

Further, it would assuredly produce irritation and friction. 
This is one of the great dangers of every scheme for uniting partially 
independent states into a political whole. The authors of the 
Gladstonian constitution have bestowed but little attention upon 
the necessity for avoiding occasions of constitutional conflict. The 
scheme, which is an attempt to combine the advantages of federalism 
and colonialism, certainly combines many of the evils of both 
systems. Federalism has its merits and its defects; English 
colonialism works well enough ; the sham federalism and the sham 
colonialism of the Gladstonian constitution must create between 
Great Britain and Ireland all the causes of discontent which have 
from time to time tried the strength of the American Union, and 
all the causes of disturbance which from time to time reveal the 
weakness of the tie which binds together our colonial empire. 

46. It could not Work. 

For all these reasons it is clear that the Gladstonian constitution 
affords no real prospect of finality. The ingenuity of the plan has 
indeed hardly been sufficiently recognised, but the essential unreality 
which this ingenuity has concealed has not even yet met with due 
condemnation. Since the day when the National Assembly of 
France presented the brand-new French constitution to the accept- 
ance of Louis the Sixteenth, no form of government has ever been 
seriously proposed for adoption to an intelligent people so radically 
unworkable as that Gladstonian constitution which has been in- 
stinctively rejected by the good sense of the British Parliament. 
The constitution of France lasted out two years. To a jurist it 
may appear conceivable, though hardly probable, that by the 
vigorous aid of the British Parliament, the new constitution for 
the United Kingdom might have lasted for as long a period.* 

* ' England's Case/ pp. 157-277. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
SEPARATION. 

47. Three Main Evils. 

The great mass of Englishmen have so strong and well-groimded 
an aversion to the idea of separation from Ireland, that it may 
almost be called a political instinct. 

The evils which separation would cause to England are mainly 
three. 

(a) Discreditable Surrender, 

T, Jt would in the first place be a complete surrender of the 
objects we have akoed ■ -ftt ior ..centnr!es» and an abdication of 
authority such as no i)owerful nation can make without real 
discredit. Such a surrender, if wrung from a nation by the force 
of crushing defeat, may indeed be a sign or a cause of weakness, 
but need involve no disgrace. The Austrians, the French, the 
Danes, and the Dutch, and we ourselves in America, have all in 
turn lost territory without loss of credit. Each of these nations 
in turn was beaten, as one of the parties to a fight must be beaten; 
but each had struggled manfully to maintain its power, and had 
betrayed none of those failings which encourage further attack. 
But a deliberate and unforced surrender of authority would be 
a very different thing. It could be made without loss of our own 
self-respect or of the respect of other nations, on one condition 
only. That condition would be, the united conviction of the whole 
English people that justice required the grant of independence to 
Ireland. 

No such conviction exists, or is ever likely to exist. TheEnglish 
sense of duty tells the other way. Could we even consider the idea 
of separation as desirable on grounds of expediency, it would,^still 
be hard to persuade the nation that there was not vile treachery in 
deserting that part of the Irish people which desired to rem^ 
united to us ; and that there would not be something approaching 
even to infamy if England, for the sake of her own comfort, should 
abandon subjects who have obeyed her laws, relying upon her 
honour for their protection, to the mercy of conspirators whose 
lawlessness had taken the form of cruelty and tyranny, and under 
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(6) Zoss of Money and Men, 

n. Separation would mean a loss to Great Britain both in money 
and men. The loss in money would not, perhaps, be very serious. 
It appears to be estimated by Mr. Gladstone, probably not imfairly, 
at about three-and-a-half millions per annum. But the sacrifice of 
a seventh part of our population would be no light matter. The 
bravery, the c apacity, and the genius of Irishmen, whether as 
labourers, soldiers, generals, or states men, have asaiiredly rend ered 
no trifling ser vices to the BritSE Cf owE It is, however, happily 
beyond the reacfi ^f t)olitic al revuluLluns l u dissulv e ,t^ "greatly to 
injure, tres "of kindred, "business, friendship, and affection, and 
doggttding upon community of language, of interest, and of feeling. 
A generous and a just extension of the privileges of citizenship 
might fill the British army and Civil Service with Irishmen, even 
aft^r Ireland had become independent. It would, in any case, 
depend upon the wisdom of Great Britain whether separation 
should or should not mean estrangement. 

(c) Possible Eostile Neighbour. 

m. Separation would give England a foreign, and possibly a 
hostil e, neighbour on her western^ coasts. In time of war Ifieiland 
might ally herself with our enemies ; in time of peace she might 
embarrass our diplomacy. We shouH have to increase our army 
when we had lost our best recruiting ground, and we should, 
sooner or later, be driven, like all Continental States, to the 
ruinous resource of conscription. Yet after all, Ireland is, and 
long must be, a poor country ; and its people are divided amongst 
themselves by marked differences of race and of religion. Need 
we really suppose that England could not hold her own alongside 
of an Irish republic, which would certainly be poor, and would 
probably be a prey to violent factions? In any case the vital 
matter for us is to retain the command of the seas. If England's 
naval supremacy were lost, the power of the British Empire would 
be gone; but while it lasts, it is a complete protection against 
invasion. 

The only nations with which Ireland could combine against ua 
are America and France. The notion of Ireland ever becoming a 
part of the American Union is the wildest of dreams ; but the possi^ 
bility of an Irish alliance with France is a different matter. An 
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alliance between France and Ireland would no doubt be a help to 
France in attacking us ; but it does not make the attack more 
likely to occur. It must also be remembered that Irish discontent 
or sedition would, during a war, help France ais much as Irish 
independence. Ireland is, no doubt, the weak point in our de- 
fences ; the question is whether, and how much, her independence 
would widen the breach in our defensive system. The true gua- 
rantee for peace between nations is the immense interest which each 
has in abstaining from war. England and France, though long 
deemed hereditary foes, have now been at peace for seventy years, 
in spite of many occasions of discord. The security for peace 
arising from national interest would not be lessened if Ireland were 
to be proclaimed independent to-morrow. 

48. FOSSIBLB COMPEKSATIONS. 

In thinking of the probable evils of separation, we should keep 
constantly in mind the fact that the wisest thinkers of the last cen- 
tury, including Burke, held that the independence of the American 
colonies meant the irreparable ruin of Great Britain. This belief 
appeared to rest upon solid grounds ; but experience has disproved 
it. If we look calmly at the question of separation, we can even 
now see, that with all its undoubted evils, such an event might 
produce two good results to Great Britain. 

(a) Increase of Power of Great Britain, 

It might, in the first place, give us in exchange for the lost terri- 
tory some increase of power. There is something so repulsive to 
the best feelings of citizenship in dwelling at all upon the thought 
of possible advantages to be reaped from an Act which would 
transform thousands of our fellow-countrymen into aliens, that it 
is painful though necessary to trace out this matter with deamess. 
There is in Europe no country so completely at unity with itself as 
Great Britain. Fifty years of reform have done their work, and 
have removed the discontents, the disaffection and the conspiiacies 
which marked the earlier years of this century. Neither English- 
men nor Irishmen are to blame for the fact that both countrieB 
have suffered from the difficulty of keeping step together in the 
path of progress, which must beset two communities whose his- 
tories and tendencies differ so widely. For other evils arising from 
the connection, the blame must rest on English stateemexL The 
habit of ruling one part of the kingdom on principles which no one 
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would apply to the other parts of it, could not fail to weaken our 
Government, and to injure the character of our public men. The, 

diAtrfl-PtioTi ftTid nTif*P.rtfl.inf.y nf nnr pnlitiVnl fn'mfi^ at^^ f.liP. fftfthlft- 

L ess and inconsistency with which they are pursued, all the weak- 

Tllfinti, llfliYfi hfiP.n in(?rf?a'Sel VY JMULJlQlaitiQ^^LJath^Ireland^ Were 
I reland independent, the a uthority of England would be increased 
by her freedom oJ action. SHewould' 3eat,"n6t IrfQi individuals, 
b ut wi th the State] "ancTilhti couTd compel respect for treaties, or 
cduldjgrdtect her own Interests, by invasion, by pacific blockade, 
OT by a hostile tariff. There is a special reason for dwelling on the 
power which England would have to compel the observance of 
engagements by her weaker though independent neighbour, because 
the strongest moral objection to separation is the danger of dis- 
gracing ourselves by failing to provide for the protection of men 
who have been faithful and loyal citizens. But the tr ftaty nf indp^ 
pendence would provide guarantees for the rights of Irish Pr o- 

prove more effectual for their protection than Coercion Acts, courts, 
or cQggtabigg: " - ~ ~" " 

(b) Might bring ahout Friendliness, 

Secondly, it is possible that political separation might open the 
way to friendship. If we could hope that Irish independence 
would bring to Ireland happiness and prosperity, we might venture 
to expect also that it would lessen ill-will to England. With 
nations, as with individuals, the removal of grievances removes the 
disposition to quarrel. Between Austria and Italy, between 
Belgium and Holland, and between America and Great Britain, 
indepeftdencfi has proved effectual in allowing the growth of 
friendly feeling. 

TnTg ff)8igtbie iniKrease of English ppweiv and the possibly growth 
of goo dwill between England and Ireland, are not indeed given 
here as anything like reasons in favour or separation."^^ lliey ar«9 
lirao-^^^^ply as"ae<fucaons from the immense evils of a policy 
which no Englishman can regard as other than most injurious io 
the whole United Kingdom. It should not, however, be forgotten 
that they are possible compensations for the evils of separation, 
and that no such compensations would attend the evils involved in 
HomeKule.* 

* * England's Case,' pp. 142-156. " 

E 2 
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CHAPTER V. 
MAINTENANCE OF THE UNION. 

49. Failueks of Act of Ukion. 

Eighty-six years have elapsed since the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Union between England and Ireland. The two countries do 
not yet form a united nation. The Irish people are, if not more 
wretched (for the whole European world has made progress, and 
Ireland with it), yet more conscious of wretchedness; and Irish 
disaffection to England is, if not deeper, more wide-spread than in 
1800. An Act, meant by its authors to be the source of such 
prosperity and concord as followed, though slowly, upon the union 
with Scotland, has not made Ireland rich, has not put an end to 
Irish lawlessness, has not terminated the feud between Protestants 
and Catholics, has not raised the position of Irish tenants, has not 
taken away the causes of Irish discontent, and has therefore not 
removed Irish disloyalty. This is the indictment which can &irly 
be brought against the Act of Union. 

It is, however, of importance to remember that the mass of ills 
which the Act of Union has been powerless to remove were in 
existence long before that Act was passed. Destitution, sectarian 
animosities, harsh evictions met by savage outrages, the terror of 
secret societies, the stem enforcement of law which to the people 
represented anything but justice, had existed before the Volunteers 
established the parliamentary independence of the country, and 
continued to exist when Ireland was subject to no laws but those 
passed by an Irish Parliament. These evils could be but very 
indirectly affected by a purely political change. The authors of 
the Act of Union committed two mistakes, of which we should do 
well to take notice now. *Sh^ thought that a change in the form 
of the Constitution might remove evils really due to social and 
economical causes ; and they thought that such a change might 
allowably be brought about by means which outraged all the best 
moral feeling of Ireland. 

50. Danger of bepeating Mistakes made by Authobs 

OF Act. 
We are once more told that a constitutional change is the 
remedy for Irish misery, and invited to set aside considerations of 
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tight and wrong (in this case the moral rights of a loyal minority, 
and the legal rights of Irish landlords,) for the sake of possible 
benefits from an experiment in constitution-making. There seems 
to be a danger lest our present policy should reproduce the errors 
and vices of the policy of 1800. Be this as it may, we must now 
briefly consider what are the actual evils to England of maintain- 
ing a legislative union with Ireland, and what its counterbalancing 
advantages. We need but briefly recapitulate the arguments 
against the maintenance of the Union, since we have already 
considered them in the form of arguments in favour of Home 
Eule* They are mainly three. 

51. Inconveniences of Union. 

(a) Hampers English Policy, 

(1) The Union hampers and complicates English policy, even 
apart from the existing agitation for Home Kule. The tenacity 
of England during the war with America, and her triumphant 
energy during the revolutionary struggle, were due to a unity of 
feeling which can hardly exist in a Parliament containing a large 
body of Irish Koman Catholics, as must always be the case with 
the Parliament of the United Eingdom, since no one on either side 
is insane enough to propose the repeal of the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act. 

(6) Bequires tedious Parliamentary Struggle. 

(2) The maintenance of the Union will involve a long, tedious, 
and demoralising contest with obstruction. The battle of the 
Constitution must be fought out in Parliament ; and if it is to be 
won. Englishmen may be compelled to forego for a time much 
useful legislation, to modify the rules of party government, and 
possibly even the forms of the Constitution. 

(c) And arduous Effort to Govern justly, 

(3) If.the Union is to be maintained with advantage to any part 
of the United Kingdom, the people must make the most strenuous, 
firm, and continuous effort, lasting it may well be for twenty years 
or more, to enforce throughout every part of the United Kingdom 
obedience to the law of the land. This effort can be justified only 
by the equally strenuous determination (which must cost an 
infinity of trouble) to give ear to every Irish complaint, and to see 
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that the laws which the Irish people have to ohey are laws of 
justice, and (what is much the same thing) laws which the people 
of Ireland will in the long run feel to be just. 

To carry out this course of action would be difficult for any 
govemment, and perhaps especially so for a democratic government. 
Although however it is no easy task to maintain the Union, it has 
yet to be proved that any form of Home Eule will give more ease 
to the people of England ; nor could the difficulty be got rid of, 
though it might be somewhat changed, by abolishing the Irish 
representation in Parliament, or by treating Ireland as a Grown 
colony. Such measures, however morally justifiable as temporary 
expedients, are scarcely open to a democratic government. 
Democracy in Great Britain does not comport with official 
autocracy in Ireland. Every government must be true to its 
principles, and a democracy cannot without demoralisation play 
the benevolent despot. 

62. Act of Union not altogether FRUiTLEes. 

The Act of Union, in spite of much failure, has produced some 
good results. It ended once and for all an intolerable condition of 
affairs, and its scope will never be understood unless its enactments 
are read in the lurid light cast upon them by the rebellion of 1798w 
The hateful means used to obtain an apparently good end have cast 
a slur on the reputation of statesmen who committed the giave 
moral error of seeking to restore at least the rule of law and peace 
in a distracted country at the price of the corruption of the legis* 
lature. Although their mistake was more pardonable, and its 
motives in part more noble, than may api)ear. to modem critics, 
we may well lay to heart the lesson which it teaches — ^that you 
cannot base a just policy upon a foundation of iniquity. Yet, 
however ill-conceived and premature the Treaty of Union may 
have been, and however discreditable the means by which it waa 
passed, it does not follow that these errors would be cancelled by 
its repeal. It may well be that their evil consequences would, on 
the contrary, be aggravated by such a measure. 

53. Eeasons for maintaining Union. 

(a) It '' holds the fieW 

The reasons for maintaining the Union, though obvious, are often 
forgotten. 
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In the first place, the support of the Union, whatever may bo 
said to the contrary, is in fact the policy which holds the field ; 
and it is upon the advocates of change, not upon those who would 
support things as they are, that the burden lies of making out 
their case. A fundamental alteration in the Constitution of the 
realm, is in itself no light matter ; and any man who has eyes to 
see or ears to hear may easily be satisfied that the creation of an 
Irish parliament must be the beginning, not the end, of a revolution. 
Dublin is not the only city in the United Kingdom which has had 
an independent parliament ; and in the present state of the world 
it is inconceivable that the success of an Irish demand for local 
independence should not excite or justify similar demands, the 
result of which would be to loosen the huge fabric of the British 
Empire. 

(b) Strengthens the Empire, 

Again, the Union of Great Britain and Ireland has increased, 
and its relaxation would of neoessity diminisjij tbe powe^ of the^ 
central Government, lliat the Treaty of Union, with all its faults, 
has in some d^ree prevented successful rebellion, can scarcely be 
doubted. The difference between the abortive revolt of 1848 or the 
Fenian disturbances of 1866, and the desperate insurrection of 
1798, affords some measure of the increase of strength which the 
Union has given to the English Crown. Or if the true explanation 
be thafc the disloyalty of this century is less deep than that ojf Jhe 
last, we may infer that some progress, however slight, has been 
made underthe Union towards national harmony. At any rate, 
tha.wealth and energy of Pfoteslanl~lreIand how ^fSiSj support 
the ie©slative unity of the Kingdom. 

The existence of the Union a^on^^aa. afford Jp the Government 
such overpowering strength and obvious impartiality as is required 
for curbing the violence of religious laid "^ political zealo ts. I n 
Belfast even a Nationalist, if a peaceable citizen, musf feel that the 
withdrawal of the Queen's troops would not condtCB^tolSis comfort 
I1rinay"brBaidi;hatTmd6f^'systemoTlff6meEuIe*ohe^l^ the 

other would gain the upper hand and restore order. Even granting 
this somewhat doubtful assumption, it is at best a plea, not for 
Home Eule, but for Separation; since no civilised government 
could allow any part of its dominions to become the scene of a free 
fight, by which one faction should gain the upper hand at the 
expense of another. England could not stand by and see order 
restored by any such violent method. 
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A reign of order, moreoTcr, is not always the sajne.tlwg as 
a reign of justice ; still less does it always secure that personal 
freedom wbicli caii only exist under the equal rule of equal law, 
and is the blessing which crery goremment worthy" fhe name is 
bound to confer upon its subjeclfr 

An impartial foreigner would probably hold that the existing 
connection between England and Ireland is dictated by the circum- 
stances of the times, and by the very nature of things. This is not 
the age of small States, or for weak States. Such an obserrer would 
also see much that is hidden by tlie dust of battle from those 
actually engaged in a desperate ix)litical struggle. He would ^ ee 
that what is really needed to meet the real wants which iind a vent 
in the cry for Home Rule, is much more Ixclimge in the spuii. of 
Englishmen than an alteration in the Constitution' of England, If 
Englishmen could learn to speak and to think of Irishmen with the 
respect and consideration due to fellow-citizens, if they Could cease 
to jeer at Irishmen now, as not much more than aceulury agiTthey 
used to jeer at Scotchmen, the Union would soon become something 
more than a mere work of legal ingenuity. Such a change of 
feeling would make it easy for Englishmen to see that Irish local 
affairs ought to be managed in the Imperial Parliament according 
to the opinion of the Irish members, just as Scotch affairs^ are 
managed according to the opinion of the Scotch members. This 
reform in the practice need not change anything In the law of our 
Constitution. Mr. Bright, whose moral intuitions have more than 
once given him a prophetic insight, denied to our other statesmen, 
into the future of English policy, has already pointed the way to 
it. Meanwhile those who urge the maintenance of the Union have 
a right to insist upon the possibilities it contains of reconciling the 
strength of the Empire with due regard to the local interests and 
local sentiments of Ireland. 

(c) Enables us to carry out just Beforms, 

Lastly, the Union, while increasing the power of the whole 
United Kingdom, provides the means of carrying out, with dxie 
regard to justice, any reform, innovation, or if you please, rev olu-^ 
tion, required for the j^rosperity of the Irish people. It has been 
said that the duty of an English minister is to effect by his policy 
all those changes in Ireland which a revolution would effect by 
force. This teaching is absolutely sound, if we add the implied 
condition that the minister, whilst aiming at the objects of a "wise 
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revolutionist, must pursue them with a respect for justice, not 
iilways shown by the revolutionary spirit. But a policy of just 
revolution can be put in force only by irresistible power combined 
with boundless wealth. This is exactly what the Government of 
the United Kingdom can, and no Irish government could, supply. 
Mr. Gladstone and his followers fully admit this ; and the Land 
Purchase Bill was a proof of their conviction that the policy of 
Home Kule could not be successfully and justly carried out without 
the power to draw upon the wealth of the United Kingdom. 
It was said, in effect, — ^Let the United Kingdom pay fifty mil- 
lions, in order that Irish tenants may be turned into landowners 
without any injustice to Irish landlords, and may then enjoy the 
blessings of Home Kule without temptation to use their power for 
purposes of confiscation. If, however, the fifty millions are to be 
expended, it would surely be best first to settle the agrarian feud, 
and then to see whether the demand for Home Kule would not die ' 
a natural death. French peasants were Jacobins until the Kevolu- / 
tion secured to them the soil of France. The same men, when 
transformed into landed proprietors, became the staunch opponents 
of Jacobinism. It is in any case the interest of England to see 
whether in a generation or so changes in the tenure of land might 
not produce a similar result in Ireland. 



64. It is demanded both by Duty and Interest. 
Interest here points the same way as duty. There can be no 

fiftheiTift^ fiithftr of Hnmf^ ^^\q pt ftf S^^pftration^ which wflrTint (dis- 
guise the matter as you will) savour of treachery to thousanc 
Irishmen who have^performedlfie" ^ties, a nd claim to retain the 
ngEts7 of citizens of th^ United "Kingdom. *^"TKS"VurH I iUuKiuu of 
the revolutionary spirit is the notion th at justic e to the people may 
be based upon injustice to individuals. 

iTOtestants and landowners have neither more nor less claim to 
grotectibn from the State, than Catholl6s and tenants. Kent is a 
debt, and an msolvent deblb'r^OTil^vfer pitiable his position, has no 
right to improve it by torturing or murdering any neighbour who 
is able and willing to pay his own debts. To maintain t he Union 
is to maintam the^effort^to perform the obligations of the country, 
and to compeLall. citizeualS iilielcoun|i50^ P^^^^^ *^ duties im- 
— PQsed by law. _ The effort is a hard one, an3TEe~m6i:e so, because 
it requires the further effort to bring the law in Ireland and 
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throughout the United Kingdom into harmony with humanity 
and the demands of morality. There may indeed be a higher law 
than the rule of keeping one's promise ; but before a man or a 
nation incurs even the appearance of bad faith, it is well to make 
sure that the so-called higher law of conscience is not in reality 
the lower dictate of indolence or cowardice. 

55. Failure would point to Separation. 

Neither nations nor individuals, indeed, can be bound in duty 
to do impossibilities ; the limit of power is the limit of respon- 
sibility. But if England can no longer enforce justice in Ireland, 
there remains the grave question — ^whether this fearful residt of 
past misdoing or error does not call for Separation rather than 
for Home Rule.* 

Conclusion. 

Let us here look back and sum up our argument. The strength 
of the arguments for Home Rule dei)ends upon the fact that they 
fall in with the prevailing opinions of the day ; and though public 
opinion deserves great consideration, we cannot really judge of 'the 
value of any prevalent belief without examining the causes from 
which it springs. The state of opinion which favours Home Rule 
results from various and even self-contradictory feelings, some of 
which belong to the highest and some to the lowest part of human 
nature; humanity and a sense of justice being here curiously com- 
bined with indolence and impatience. The arguments for Home 
Rule rest upon one doubtful assumption, and one undoubted fact. 
The doubtful assumption iSj that the root of Irish discontent istho 
ootiaged feeling of oati<aiaUty, The, undoubted fact is, that in 
Ireland on-all mattf.ra -,eittot.-directly" or feVM,Jg" wfel y c unno gte d 
with the tenure of land, the law of the courts is opposed to the 
customs, to the moral sentiment, we may say to the law, of tiie 
j^eojle. Hence the Queen's tribunals are weak, becaus^'tfieywre. 
not supported by that popular assent whence judges derive half 
their authority ; the tribunals of the League are strong, because 
their decisions commend themselves to the traditional feeling of 
the people. But both these considerations really tell almost as 
much against as in favour oTlhe notion" that the diseases^duejn 
the first instance to the original vice of thei connection between 

* * England's Case,' pp. 128-141. 
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England and Ireland) under which Ir ish society now suffers, can 
1^ cured Dv the creation of an Irish Parliament. 
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56. Dilemma. 

Ifjhe pas sion o f nationality is the cause of the inalp.dy, the 
^posed c ure is useless ;15r'H:oine" EtQerwiTriiSTtttrBL the-people 
ofrCelandTihto a natipii, tfTOii* tte trtter ismd^ tr vieious system 
of land tenure be the cause of lawlessness, then the proposed 
cura is needless ; for the Parliament of the TThiCed "Kingdom can 
reform the land system of Ireland^ and ought loHbe able to carry 
through a final settlement of agrarian disputes with less injustice 
to indiv idua la thaxi' ooukLaiijE'f Mdiam^at sitting at J)ublin. 



57. Choice op Evils, 

It is, however, amply proved that the task of inaintaining peace, 
order, and freedom in Ireland, is at the present juncture one of 
supreme difficulty. Any possible course now open to us involves 
gigantic inconvenience, not to say tremendous perils. We have 
nothing before us but a choice of difficulties and of evils. Every 
course is open to valid criticism.' 

How to devise a scheme of Home Kule which shall satisfy 
Ireland, while leaving to England as much supremacy as may be 
necessary for the prosperity or even the continued existence of the 
British Empire, is a problem hard enough to solve in theory, and 
which we may not unreasonably hold to be insoluble in practice. 

To carry out by peaceful means the political separation of 
countries which, for good and for evil, have for centuries been 
bound together by position and by history, is, in the judgment of 
statesmen, an operation involving dangers too vast for serious 
contemplation. 

The maintenance of the Union must necessarily turn out as 
severe a task as ever taxed a nation's energies ; for to maintain the 
Treaty of Union with any good effect, means that while refusing to 
accede to the wishes of millions of Irishmen, we must sedulously 
do justice to every fair demand from Ireland, must strenuously and 
without either fear or favour assert the equal rights of landlords 
and tenants, of Protestants and Catholics, and must at the same 
time put down every outrage and reform every abuse. 
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58. Thbee abduous Paths, 

Yet to one of these three courses we are absolutely tied down. 
Each path is arduous. To complain about the nature of things is 
childish. We must all of us look facts in the face. " Things and 
actions are what they are, and the consequences of them will be 
what they will be. Why then should we desire to be deceived ? " * 
We must calmly compare the advantages of the three steep roads 
which lie open to the nation, in order to decide which of them we 
are bound to follow by motives of expediency and of justice. 

We will once more sum up the comparison already made of these 
three paths. 

(a) Home Rule, 

It may be pleaded for Home Kule ihat_.i_t of fers two obv ious 
advantages. It would satisfy the immediate wish of millioiis^f 
Irishmen ; and it would make it easier to adapt Ijish^institiiiliQxis 
to Irish wants. These two results, which are the best that can 
be looked for from Home Eule, would be real advantages, and it 
would be folly to underrate them. Indeed, the mofal gam of 
meeting the wishes pf the Irish pe ople would be so tncaldilable 
that nothing short of a conviction that Home iluld 6| Jbidoessiliy 
involves intolerable evils should prevent the experiment from being 
tried. 

It is sometimes suggested that Home Bule would have the 
further advantage of lessening English responsibility for the 
government of Ireland. What it really might du is Uii^sen 
England's sense of responsibility for misrule in Ireland \ Imt tbis^ 
so far from being a blessing, would in truth be one of the gre atest 
of evils. 

But apart from this possibility, Home Eule would, as we have 
already shown, inflict inevitable evils upon England. Under the 
form of Federation, it dislocates and weakens the whole ^oglish 
Constitution. Under its least objectionable form, that of Colonial 
Independence, it brings upon England many of the peri]£f of 
separation; it involves, if it is to have a fair chance of suocess, 
large pecuniary sacrifice, and is not likely to secure real good- 
will between Great Britain and Ireland. Lastly, while not freeing 
England from moral responsibility for protecting the tight^JOf^ 
every British subject, it does virtually give up the attempt to 
enforce those rights. 

* Butler's SSermons,' vii. p. 136, ed. 1726. 
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It should also be observed that while no form of Home Kule 
offers any promise of finality, the form which is least injurious to 
England is that which gives Ireland most independence. The 
inference from these facts cannot be missed. Home Kule is the 
halfway-house to Separation. Grant it, and in a short time Irish 
Independence will become the wish of England. There are, no 
doubt, some who desire Home Rule precisely for that reason ; but 
if two countries are to become independent, it is surely better for 
each not to go through the disappointment and the heart-burning 
which belong to a i)eriod of unwilling connection. 

(h) Separation, 

Separation is an idea which has not entered into the practical 
consideration of Englishmen. The evils it threatens are obvious. 
It would lessen the resources of Great Britain, while increasing the 
demand upon themy iTwSllld lower the fame of the "country wliile 
glaHlIlig hy hei sido a foreign, perhaps a-hestilfr- n o ighbour ^ it 
inyoives tlie'deS6rtio n"6f 10)>al fellow-clli zenB,ivhq have trusted in 
the good faiflb of IGnglaaid." "TeT the material losses and perhaps 
the dangers "Which it iurolres may be overrated. Great Britain 
might find compensating elements of power in her complete. freedom 
of action and restored unity of national sentiment ; and she might 
also find herself able to give to the Loyalists protection more 
effectual than could be secured by anjTwritten constitution. More- 
over, the spirit of nationality, which could not be satisfied by any 
form of Home Rule, would hfive its full eflfect, be that what It may, 
as a consequence of Separation. 

(c) JJnion. 

The difficulties of maintaining the Union are as obvious as those 
involved in the other two courses. It involves at the outset a 
strenuous and much-to-be-regretted conflict with the will of tho 
majority of the Irish people ; it requires at once the strict enforce- 
ment of law, and the resolute effort to strip law of all injustice ; it 
may require large pecuniary sacrifices ; and it certainly will require 
a constancy in just purpose which is supposed, and not without 
reason, to be specially difficult to a democracy. On the other hand, 
these difficulties are not unprecedented, though some of them have 
assumed a new form. We have some advantages unknown to our 
forefathers. We can, more easily than they could, remodel the 
practices of the (Constitution, the rules of party government, and 
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the procedure of the House of Commona. The English democracy, 
further, just because it is a democracy, may, like the democraoy 
of America, enforce with unflinching firmness laws which, repre- 
senting the deliberate will of the people, are supported by the vast 
majority of the citizens of the United Kingdom. The English 
democracy, because it is a democracy, may also with a good 
conscience destroy the remnants of feudal institutions and all 
systems of land tenure found unsuitable to the wants of the Irish 
people. 

Whatever be the difficulties (and they are many) of maintaining 
the Union not in form only but in reality, the policy is favoured no 
less by the current of English history than by the tendencies of 
modern civilisation. It preserves that unity of the State which is 
essential to the authority of England and to the maintenance of the 
Empire; it provides, as matters now stand, the only means of 
giving legal protection to a large body of loyal British subjects; it 
is the refusal not only to abdicate power, but (what is of far more 
consequence) to renounce the fulfilment of imperative duties. Nor 
does union imply uniformity. Unity of gove rnment — equality of 
.rights — diversity of institutions; thesei&rfi met JKatCHlEQZsisJ^ ^^ 
JDmonists. To obtain these objects may be be;[ond pur power, and 
the limit "to power is the limit to responsibility ; still, whatever 
be the difficulties or .even the disadvaiitageirof ItttfllT^tftrrting tfie 
Union, it undoubtedly' has in its favour not only all the recom- 
mendations which must belong to a policy of rational Ckmservatism, 
but also these two decisive advantages — ^that it idoes sustain the 
strength of the United Kingdom, and that it does jiot call for any 
dereliction of 4uty. 

69. Duty requires Maintenance of Union. 

If, then, our comparison of the three courses open to us has been' 
just, the conclusion is obvious. It is at this moment the duty even 
more than the interest of England to maintain the Union. If the 
time should come when the effort to maintain the unity of the 
State proves too great for the power of Great Britain, or the 
necessary means should bo clearly repugnant to justice, to humanity, 
or to our democratic principles — ^if it should turn out that after 
every effort to enforce just laws by just methods, our justice itself 
(from whatever cause) remains hateful to the mass of the Irish 
people — then it will be clear that the Union must, for the sake of 
England no less than of Ireland, come to an end. [ 
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60. In Case of Failure the Alternative is Separation. 

The alternative policy would in that case be, not Home Rule, but 
Separation. By that means we should save the unity 'at the expense 
of lessening the territory of the State. We should escape self- 
reproach, because having reached the limit of our powers we should 
also have filled up the measure of our obligations. But if the 
undoubted ills of Ireland be curable by the justice of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom — an assembly, be it noted, in which the 
voice of Ireland is freely heard — then there is no need to indulge 
in speculations always dangerous, upon a possible remedy which 
may never be necessary, and which, while the inhabitants of 
England and Ireland are still fellow-citizens of one State, it is painful 
even to contemplate. 

61. England^s Sound Policy. 

On the whole, then, it appears that whatever dangers or calamities 
the future may have in store, the maintenance of the Union is at I 
this day the one sound policy for England to pursue. It is sound 
because it is expedient ; it is sound because it is just. 

62. Grounds on which our Case rests. 

This is the case of England against Home Rule; it is a case 
which, however feebly stated — ^and I may well have failed to state 
it with force — ^is founded on argument. It is a case which makes, 
and need make, no appeal to rhetoric ; it is a case which, indeed, 
like all sound views of national policy, is grounded on the interest 
of the greater number of the citizens of the State ; but is a case 
not grounded on any mere pride of power, a case not based on any 
disregard of justice, a case which above all involves no unfriendli- 
ness to Irishmen, and no assumption, either tacit or express, that 
there has fallen to Irishmen a greater amount of either original or 
acquired sin than falls to other human beings ; it is a case which 
does not assume that real or supposed differences of race are a 
legitimate ground for inequality of rights. 

63. Principles to which we Appeal. 

At this great crisis in the fortunes of our country, when every 
course is involved in undeniable perplexity, and surrounded by 
admitted danger, there are two principles to which we may con- 
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fidently appeal; for it is by habitual adherence to them that 
England has grown to greatness. These tffQ...pijnciples are J;he 
maintfizumce -of the -mxptfmn&f^ the whole- ^Stete> unJ'iSQ , lum of 
that sa^?omacy for tha {Huposa of securing to every citLsfin, 
whether rich or poor, the rights of liberty and of property con- 
ferred upon him by law. To maintain that any'poncy,'however 
plausible, by which these principles are violated, must imdermine 
the moral basis of the Constitution, and must therefore lead the 
nation to calamity and to disgrace, is, at any rate, to plead a cause 
which rests upon a firm foundation of plain morality. The case 
may be ill-stated, the arguments by which it is defend^ may admit 
of reply, but it is a case which a just man may put forward 
without shame, and a humane man may support without com* 
punction.* 

♦ * England's Case,' pp. 278-290. 
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